

































THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE| 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


TRAINING COURSES 1961 


Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 


TWO “THEATRE IN ACTION” WEEK-ENDS 


for Producers and Actors 


(i) im association with the Pembroke Theatre, 
(Theatre In The Round), Croydon. 
March 24th to 26th. 


(ii) in association with the Stratford-on-Avon 


Company at the Aldwych Theatre, W.C.2. 
May 26th to 28th. 


FIFTEENTH FULL-TIME COURSE 


for Producers and Instructors in Amateur Drama 
at B.D.L. Headquarters 
April 10th to June 16th 


The object of this Course is to provide supplementary training for experienced | 
producers and tutors in youth clubs, schools, colleges and amateur dramatic 
societies. It can also be used as a training course for the A.D.B. Examination. 


TWO RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre 
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Royal Naval School, Haslemere, Surrey 
August 4th to 13th 
North Riding Training College, Scarborough 
August 25th to September 3rd. , 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Royal Naval School, Haslemere, Surrey 
July 28th to August 4th 

For Young People between the ages of 14-19 F 











Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 





























A Man for Al! Seasons 


ROBERT BOLT 


Robert Bolt’s outstanding play about the martyrdom of Sir 
Thomas More is now running at the Globe Theatre and has 
been widely acclaimed by the critics. It is a play of historical 
accuracy that ends in 1535, and yet it is, in 1961, one of the most 
significant plays of our time. The text is now printed in full, 
together with a long preface by the author. 

Drama Library 7s 6d 


Miss Julie and Other Plays 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 


These four outstanding plays, Miss Julie, The Ghost Sonata, The 
Creditors and The Stronger, have been adapted into English by 
Max Faber with an expert eye to production problems. John 
Allen contributes an introduction. 

Drama Library 9s 6d 


Theatre: The Rediscovery 
of Style 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


M. Saint-Denis here explores the French traditional style in 
writing, designing and acting, and then relates it to modern 
realism, considering the need for rediscovery of style in our 
modern theatre. 


"A unique grammar of the theatre . . . his creative vision, evident 
in his book, is so great . . ..—MARIUS GORING in Theatre Notebook 
15s 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON w.l 













































EVANS PLAYS | 


Now released for performance 
DOUBLE YOLK 


(A double bill, each play 2m., 2f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN . 

(6m., 8f.) Diana Morgan 4 
PRINCE GENJI i 

(6., 7f., supers) William Cooper 
WITCH ERRANT 

(4m., 7f.) R. A. Dick 


FOUR IN HAND 
(2m., 2f.) 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
(Sm., 4f.) John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 
ONCE A RAKE 


(4m., 3f.) 
DEAR DELINQUENT 


Michael Brett 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 





(5m., 3f.) Jack Popplewell 
THE ENTERTAINER ' 
(5m., 3f.), John Osborne ; 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER | 
(3m., 2f.) John Osborne ) 
THE LOVEBIRDS t 
(6m., 6f.) Basil Thomas é 
CASH IN THE KITTY : 


Dennis Driscoll 


(3m., 5f.) 

DOWN THE HATCH 
(6m., 4f.) 

RIDE A COCK HORSE 
(Sm., 5fi) 

THE HAPPY MAN 


Dennis Driscoll 


William Barrow 


(2m., 4f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 


(3m., 2f., 1 spr.) Tan Main 
DODO IN LOVE 


(4m., 2f.) 

DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
(Sm., 4f.) 

MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 


: 
‘] 
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(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 

(4m., 5f.) Hugh Mills 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— : 

(5-8m., 5f.) Jack Popplewell 





6s. net 
Please send 6d. stamp for complete catalogue and NEW supplement A 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521! 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 








Recently published three-act plays, which are now available for amateur production 
in the British Isles. 


Copies 5s. 5d. each including postage, unless otherwise stated. 


BELLAMY. A comedy-farce by Anthony Armstrong and Arnold Ridley. 5 males, 
4 females. One interior scene. 


DANGER INSIDE... A comedy thriller by Falkland L. Cary and Ivan Butler. 
4 males, 5 females. One interior scene. 


THE LITTLE DOOR. A play by A. C. Thomas, 3 males, 3 females. One interior 
scene. 


ROGER THE SIXTH. A play by Joseph Carole. 9 males, 3 females. One 
interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 


STRIKE HAPPY. A farcical comedy by Duncan Greenwood. 3 males, 5 females. 
One interior scene. 


SAID THE SPIDER. A play for women by Beatrice Leader. 11 females. One 
interior scene. 


THE VISIT. A drama by Friedrich Duerrenmatt, adapted by Maurice Valency. 
29 males, 5 females. Price 8s. 5d 


The following plays will be available for amateur production on the dates named. 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE. A comedy by Lesley Storm. 6 males, 5 females. One 
interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. (available September Ist). 

A SHRED OF EVIDENCE. A play by R. C. Sherriff. 6 males, 3 females. One 
interior scene. To be published in due course. (Available September Ist). 
ONE WAY PENDULUM. A farce in a new dimension by N. F. Simpson. 

10 males, 4 females. One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. (available September Ist). 


A CLEAN KILL. A play by Michael Gilbert. 5 males, 3 females. One interior 
scene. To be published in due course. (Available May Ist, 1961). 





ONE TO ANOTHER. A book of eight sketches by John Mortimer, N. F. Simpson 
and Harold Pinter. Price 5s. 4d. 








SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 














DRAMA COURSES AT 
BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


DRAMA IN SCHOOLS 


Week-end: May 26th-—28th 
Tutor: John Hodgson, B.A., L.R.A.M. 


MOVEMENT FOR DRAMA 


Week-end: July 21st-—23rd 
Tutor: Betty Redfern (Art of Movement Studio) 


THEATRE IN THE ROUND 


Saturday August Sth-Saturday 12th 
Tutor: Stephen Joseph 
A week’s Summer Holiday course, 
including movement and improvisation, 
and concentrating on presentation in the 
round. 


Full details of all these courses from: 
The Warden, 


Burton Manor College, 
Burton, Neston, Cheshire. 











GLAMORGAN EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


A&th SUMMER 
VACATION SCHOOL 


BARRY 


DRAMA COURSES 


July 3ist — August IIth, 196! 
The Drama Department this year will 
provide courses in:— 
(a) ACTING 
(b) PRODUCTION 
(c) MOVEMENT AND SPEECH 
Further details and application forms 


for this and OTHER COURSES are 
obtainable from:— 


EMLYN STEPHENS, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, 
County Hall, Cardiff. 


Early enrolment is advised. 
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SUMMER COURSE 


CONTEMPORARY 
GHRISTIAN THEATRE 


Ist to 10th August 196I 
BANGOR, N. WALES 
Experiments with a musical, 


a revue, and other forms 
under experienced tutors. 


Apply to: 
The Religious Drama 
Society of Great Britain 


166 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 











ELEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL 


FELIXSTOWE 


DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


of full length plays 
June 3rd to roth, 1961 





— 
Se nme Me 
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For full particulars of the programme 
write to:— 


BERNARD PRENTICE, 
Festival Director, 
TOWN HALL, FELIXSTOWE, 
SUFFOLK 
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Somerset Education Committee 


DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
“THEATRE” 


A Practical Course for the Amateur 
Actor and Producer 


July 29th-August 5th, [961 


Mr. Duncan Ross, Principal, and the Staff 
of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


Inclusive residential fee 
£i2.0.0 


Closing date 10 June, 1961 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Warden, Dillington House, Ilminster, 
Somerset. 
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PITLOCHRY 1961 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 


_ Ith Annual Season—APR. 22 to SEPT. 30 


REVIVALS: 
The Gircle . . Somerset Maugham 


Mary Rose ... J. M. Barrie 

The Slave of Truth Moliére/Malleson 

The Deep Blue Sea __iTerence Rattigan 
BRITISH PREMIERES: 

15 Strings of Money Trad. Chinese 


Comedy by Chu-Su-Chen, adapted by 
James Forsyth 


lam Married An Italian Family Comedy 

by G. Zorzi, trans. by Frederick May 

The Plays directed by Peter Streuli, Jo Dua, 

Richard Matthews, Neil Curnow and William 
Moore. 


Decor by Suzanne Billings, Thierry Bosquet and 
Colin Winslow. 


PRICES: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking Opens March 6th at Theatre 
(Tel. 233) and Agents 


** Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” 
SEER Bs 8 oR 
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EASTER AND SUMMER 
HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington, London. 


London £9/9/0 
Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug. 6 — Aug. 12 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug. 13 — Aug. 19 London £9/9/0 
Aug. 21 — Aug. 25 (EVE) London £6/6/0 


April 2 — April 8 
July9 — July 15 
July 30 — Aug. 5 


Hostel Accommodation available. 


Director: Marian Naylor 


Professional Stage Staff 


These Courses can be enjoyed by all who are 
interested in Acting and Production, whether 
beginners or experienced students. This is the 
twelfth year of the Courses, and all age groups 
have been represented in the past. 


Syllabus from Registrar: 


Mrs. E. PATTERSON 
6 LONSDALE ROAD, BARNES, S.W.13 
Telephone inquiries: WiIMbledon 2161 











Westham House 
Adult Residential College 


in the Shakespeare Country 


Westham’s happy position in a bend 
of the River Avon between Warwick 
and Stratford in the green heart of 
England gives both inspiration and 
illustration for Shakespeare Courses 
which see the plays as part of a 
programme. 


These are Spring Week-ends and 
Week’s courses from early June to late 
September including, for example, the 
Shakespeare Week of June 17-24 when 
we hope to see three Stratford plays. 


Apply to 
FRANK OWEN, 
The Principal, 
WESTHAM HOUSE, 
BARFORD, WARWICKS. 























PENDLEY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
September 2nd-9th 
Open-air performances of: 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
and 
A WINTER’S TALE 
Special arrangements for parties 


Full details, and details for any interested 

in taking part, from 

The Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring. 
Tel. 2302 











YORKSHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
AUGUST 4th—I2th, 1961 
Inclusive Fee: Ten Guineas 


At FERENS HALL, Cottingham, East Yorks. 
A Hall of Residence of the University of Hull. 


‘THE THEATRE OF THE ABSURD’ 


Practical interpretation on the stage of Plays by 
Samuel Becket, Eugene lonesco and Harold Pinter. 
For details.apply either to: 

The Yorkshire Rural Community Council, 

2 St. Martin’s Lane, York 

or to The Department of Adult Education, 

University of Hull, Cottingham Road, Hull. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of 
Education and sponsored jointly by the Universities 
of Hull, Leeds and Sheffield and the Rural Com- 
munity Council. 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre) 


Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: 
Temple Bar 5568 








ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|! 
WhHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 


Telegrams: 
History Lesquare London 








THE PHILBEAGH HALL 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 





EXCELLENT STAGE 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING 
WELL-DESIGNED DRESSING ROOMS 
REFRESHMENT BAR 





HALL MANAGER: 
The Secretary, St. Cuthbert’s Clergy House, 
Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, S.W.5 
(Tel.: FRObisher 3263) 















ALL PURPOSE ... 





... THE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


For use in Secondary Schools, Further Education Establishments and Adult Theatre 
Work. Approved and used by the London County Council. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT transformed a restaurant into a theatre 
(illustrated above) at the National Education and Careers Exhibition at 
Olympia—one example of the adaptability of this unique Equipment. 


MS Manufactured and marketed exclusively by Byfleet Furniture Limited, 
York Road, Byfleet, manufacturers of the Essex Flexible Stage Equipment 
for Junior and Primary Schools. 


use, 


Please write for Illustrated Literature, Detailed Specification and Price Lists. 
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WATTS<CORAY 


o STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 

















Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 








PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 





Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 _ Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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usist 0 Mastertape 


MASTERTAPE IS PRECISION TESTED FOR PERFECTION 





RR OE RGN OS A SR TT 
STANDARD LONG PLAY DOUBLE PLAY 
SIZES ———— a Sizes - ay 








Time PRICE FEET Tee PRICE FFET Tims PRICE 
Giies) « $ 9 Giies) a er dies) Ts 3 © 


16 ms 5 6 225 24 ams 8 6 ci 300 32 wus 10 6 


mss Mastertape |; 
IS NOW AVAILABLE IN 33° 26 .. 90 | 350] 37.. 110] S” | 1200 jae 8..}/2 $0 
- 10 0 450 | 48... 146] 5% | 1700)3,.0../2176 


150 
250 
300 
4 GRADES & 5° 600 ile 4 um 1 00 850 |1eBes | 1 8 O T 2400 14..16 ..|4 00 
850 |1,.30° ., 1 76 | 1200 j2,,8., {| 1150 
- SUPERGRADE 
7 SPOOL SIZES |~ |= 


























. 8. | 1150 | 1800 ]3,.12 .. | 2 100 
sk” | 1750 3.6... | 2 100 | 2400 14.16 .. | 3100] 7° | 1200 |2m Seu|2 18 6 
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MSS RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. Tel. COLNBROOK 243: 








EVANS PLAYS 


West End Musical now published and 
released: 





EXPRESSO BONGO 


Mankowitz, More, Heneker & Norman 
14m., 8f., extras. 6s. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
A play with music (optional) 


C. E. Webber 
8m., 5f., extras. 6s. 


Another play with music 


MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 


Lesser, Dearlove & Whitby 
4m., 5f. 6s. 





MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 








Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT § LID. 


Phone: WHI 2076, EAS 0388 and 
DRO 2839 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Avenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges to large or small Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 
PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 


HALL & 
DIXON on. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 


poet Fo ” 





19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 











“NELLIE SMITH? 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 


Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 


Large School Department 


Write for Competitive Quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 


NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 






















Stage Lighting 


SCHOOLS and 
p ENTERTAINMENT HALLS 


. Designed and Manufactured by 
ae 
Major 


SPOTS, FLOODS, 
FLOATS, BATTENS, 
SWITCHBOARDS, 
CINABEX COLOUR 
MEDIA, DIMMERS, 
ACCESSORIES 

NEON DISPLAYS, etc. 










































Catalogues and prices on request 





MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO LTD 


22 GORST ROAD LONDON N.W.1I0 ELGar 804! (5 lines) 


Depots: Birmingha er * Coventry © North Shields * Glasgow 
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COSTUMES 





The same authentic costume de- 
signs used on the Professional 
Stage are available to Amateur 
Operatic and Dramatic Societies 
for most Productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LIMITED 
117/119 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 


THE NAME TO KNOW Ps 
- TO DRESS THE SHOW 

\. ESTABLISHED 1840 ¥ 
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STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
AND 


DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


& 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


e 
Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON" W..C..2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 




















CAPE 
OF 


CHISWICK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 























FOSTERS 





rcs LED. 


Managing Director: Fred A. Foster, F.I.B.D. 


375 WESTDALE LANE WEST, 


NOTTINGHAM 


Specialists in 
all Curtain, 
Stage Work 
and Interior 


Decor, 








EVANS PLAYS 


Farcical comedies now released :- 


HOW SAY YOU? 
7m., 3f. 6s. H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


CAUGHT NAPPING 
7m., 5f. 6s. Geoffrey Lumsden 


ONCE A RAKE 
4m., 3f. 6s. 
H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


THE IRON DUCHESS 
7m., 5f. 6s. Wm. Douglas Home 
Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 


Singie reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
ls. each title, cash with order. 





MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 











Tel: 61047 












ROBINSON’S 


THEATRE HIRE 









PROPS AND JEWELLERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
for STAGE, FILM, TELE- 
VISION, COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, PROFES- 
SIONAL AND AMATEUR 
STAGE PRODUCTIONS 








47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 
COVENT GARDEN 0110 









Recommended by 
The British Drama League. 














BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


MODERATE CHARGES 


25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 








* STAR * 
psere STUDIOS 


ECIALISTS IN MODERN MUSICALS, 
REVUES. PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 


78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 
EDW. GERRARD 

AND SONS 

61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.!I 











For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS ° 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 

RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Aveane, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 


= 











THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 
Insurance Brokers 
Head Office: 


REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 





Value of Property . 
to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days | | 
exceeding Cover Cover 


£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/-|E 
£1,000 35/- 45/-|k 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/-|F 


RISKS COVERED 


LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES), 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 
EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For detailed Prospectus please apply to:—| 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. § 





























ALUN OWEN’S 


The Rough and Ready Lot 


‘“‘Agreeably combines melodramatic suspense, an easily grasped 
moral dilemma, wit, and simple fun.” J. W. Lambert, Sunday Times. 


5m. If. 6s. post free. 10 days’ reading loan 1/- 
ENCORE 41 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
4 Blandiord Street, 





Marylebone High Street, London, W.!1 


WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 








GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
aoe Specialists 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 








ror Wire REX HOWARD | ceva 











RING or RABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
I12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 
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If he’ll only look in 
on the resident Djinh rie sorcerer) 


The resident Djinn at the Savoy, in the 
shape of a brand new Strand Console 
Control, will ensure that their productions 
will continue to lack nothing in lighting 
facilities. As the first theatre to be lit 
throughout by electricity and one of the 
first to install a Strand stage switchboard 
the Savoy has a special place in the history 
of theatre lighting and we at Strand are 
proud of our long and close association 
with this famous home of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd., 29 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 | 
16 












Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 


WUSs 4A T AN 


The Quarterly Theatre Review 





NEW SERIES SPRING 1961 NUMBER 60 
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THEATRE WARFARE 


T is a tribute to the vitality of an art when those who practise and enjoy (or 
| fail to enjoy) it are ready to quarrel over their beliefs and purposes. The play- 
house world, because of its personal contacts and emotional atmosphere, has 
usually been a battle-ground, especially when it has been doing its best work. 
There was a famous War of the Theatres in 1600, with Shakespeare somewhere 
on the fringe and Ben Jonson, Marston, and others battering each other in the 


centre. The result was not to damage the drama of the period so much as to 
enliven it. 


So we need not be much dispirited if Mr. Coward has chosen to look out in 
anger on the manners and methods of the writers and producers who have moved 
into the West End from the East and are often conquerors in the world where he 
was sovereign. Meanwhile the critics who champion the invaders dismiss as anti- 


quated rubbish any play set in the kind of home that Mr. Coward used to write 
about. 


It is true that the so-called ‘drawing-room comedy’—do people talk of their 
‘drawing-rooms’ nowadays?—filled up too many stages thirty years ago. It is also 
true that a number of people are getting tired of the flight into squalour of scene 
and conversation and think that dustbins occupy too many stages today. It should 
be possible to have a fair distribution of the Laburnum Groves and Coketown 
tenements so that the stage should present a justly proportional picture of our 
society with its various standards of living and of conduct. 


Members of The British Drama League, since it represents all theatrical 
interests, professionsl and amateur, and includes people of all incomes, should 
welcome so lively a cispute since it is a sign of energy and enthusiasm most valuable 
to the preservation of the living theatre at the present time. They will have their 
own likes, and possibly strong dislikes too, but the curious thing is that there is 
today a medley of opinions rather than a clear-cut division of sides. 


That was shown in a special February issue of The Twentieth Century which 
was devoted entirely to the theatre. (The very fact that a review of this kind 
should give a whole number to this subject alone is surely significant.) Eminent 
writers, actors and producers gave their views about what now and what next. 
There was obviously no unified policy on the Right or the Left. Sir Alec Guinness, 
for example, said that he ‘pinned his hopes on the National Theatre’, while John 
Osborne thought that the National Theatre would probably be a dreary museum. 
Yet, while there is increasing rejection on the Left of the traditional proscenium 
arch stage, Mr. Osborne wrote in favour of it; he likes to have the separation of 
the players and the audience to which others are opposed. 


_ It is a commonplace that the radical of one generation becomes the con- 
servative of the next and those writers who give the public a jolt, as Mr. Coward 
once did with Fallen Angels, may live on to be likewise jolted. But in the theatre 
the changes of taste or of opinions about stage technique are by no means based 
on the ages of the disputants. Was there ever a time when the theatre, long 
supposed to be fading out, was more discussed in print and on the air? And never 


surely has there been more healthy disagreement among the reformers who have 
the theatre at heart. 


: MAX ADRIAN, ERIC PORTER and PEGGY ASHCROFT in “The Duchess of Malfi’ by 
John Webster at the Aldwych Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


unashamedly, unmistakably, 

unreservedly and splendidly 
dramatic event in the theatre towards 
the end of 1960 was not a play at all. 
It was another of those stunning one- 
man performances which from time to 
time sweep away the nicely calculated 
less or more—almost the only things to 
bring off this particular exaltation in 
the modern theatre, which has different 
joys to offer. 

I refer in this case, needless to say, 
to Micheal Mac Liammédir’s The Impor- 
tance of Being Oscar, which came to 
London from last year’s Dublin Festi- 
val, packed the Apollo for a fortnight 
and se returned to the Court. This 
was, if you will, a not very profound 
view of a not very profound character. 
Yet after all there remain two important 
things about Wilde: he was a wit whose 
inindlioenes was at the service of art, 


N: doubt about it, the most 


and he was a human being who suffered 
greatly. And these were precisely the 
elements upon which Mr. Mac Liam- 
mdéir unerringly seized. With complete 
certainty of touch he moved from 


urbane commentary, became in turn 
several characters in several plays (and 
some would say the best Lady Bracknell 
of our time), and then came to gri 
unflinching with Wilde in his downfall, 
extracting from De Profundis and The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol all that is true in 
them. The elegant burliness, the broad 
flat face, the unabashed wig all looked 
slightly unreal; but against them the 
richness of the umber voice filled out an 
amplitude of emotion with which 
we are all too unfamiliar. Few actors 
dare such a lack of inhibition; few 
actors, I suppose, are in fact as uninhi- 
bited. The result was immensely, almost 
sensually, exhilarating. 

Such successes are all the same per- 
haps dangerous. I thought of them 
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— when watching another master 
the game, Emlyn Williams, in the 
triple bill Three which was greeted with 
cheers at the Arts and soon moved on 
to the Criterion. Mr. Williams is one 
of the most skilful actors now before 
us; but he has always been a strangely 
solitary player, and this quality has 
been intensified, perhaps, by his splen- 
did incarnations of Dickens and Dylan 
Thomas. Granted that plays by John 
Mortimer, N. F. Simpson and Harold 
Pinter in themselves heavily deploy the 
difficulty of communication ge net 
one human being and another, Mr. 
Williams’s own remoteness rather 
underlines the sense of strain. He seems 
to break up his phrases in a manner 
even odder than Sir Ralph Richard- 
son’s; and his implied self-consciousness 
was stressed by Donald McWhinnie’s 
production of all three plays, which I 
cannot praise. He has invested these 
three pieces with a ponderous heaviness 
of tread which seems to make a great 
fuss about their ‘significance’, rubbing 
our noses in the fact that we are seeing 
something pretty highbrow and almost 
defying us to enjoy ourselves. 

This treatment proved fatal to Mr. 
Simpson’s The Form, slender to the point 
of emaciation, needing to be whipped 
through with tremendous panache—as 
indeed Richard Briers tried to whip 
through it. But Mr. Briers was up 
against Mr. Williams unfolding with 
a deliberate relish a vast Dickensian 
caricature which crushed the little 
sketch beneath it. Mr. Mortimer’s 
Lunch Hour, on the other hand, was 
played by both Mr. Williams and 
Wendy ig in a mysterious mono- 
tone. The little tale of the brief en- 
counter in a grubby King’s Cross hotel 
between a timid businessman and a 
frightened girl was almost intoned: it 
may be, though, that this was the only 








~ 





DIANA COUPLAND GARFIELD MORGAN in ‘The Lion in Lov=’ by Shelagh 
Delaney at the Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by John Timbers. 


feasible way of coping with Mr. 
Mortimer’s puzzling alternations not 
so much of realism and rhetoric as of 
lower-middle and upper-middle class 
assumptions in the mind of the girl. 
The sight of these two sorry creatures, 
standing by the bed too nervous even 
to take their overcoats off, was affect- 
ing. The idea of the girl playing with 
the stratagem of taking seriously the 
lies the businessman had told the land- 
lady was promising; but Mr. Mortimer 
gave this screw just two turns too many, 
and the snail’s-pace production made 
the proceedings resemble some dim 
religious rite. 

Harold Pinter’s A Slight Ache has more 
substance than the other two. The 
comfortable couple in the country turn 
out to be a writer with nothing to say, 
and his wife with nobody to mother; 
the filthy old man who offers matches 
for sale where nobody will ever buy 
them—who is he? Well, if you like, for 
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the writer the spectre of his own in- 
adequacy, for his wife simply a suffering 
thing. Most of us one way or another 
have a match-seller at the bottom of 
our garden. Here the moment of killing 
a wasp in the marmalade, which puts 
new life into the wretched writer, was 
beautifully handled but not well linked 
to its consequence—the spurt of energy 
which set the poor man off on the road 
to ruin. Alison Leggatt’s plump nor- 
mality is precisely what makes her shine 
in these off-beat plays; but even she, 
as the wife, expanded too little in her 
sudden yearning towards the scrofulous 
old horror in her drawing-room. 

I am sorry to carp so at plays of a 
sort I vastly enjoy, directed by a pro- 
ducer I greatly admire. But the defen- 
sive inflation with which these are 
treated seems to me to play straight 
into the hands (so desperately clutching 
at straws) of Mr. Noél Coward. And 
is it possible that in fifteen years’ time 





what seems now so admirable will have 
worn as as some white hopes of 
the ? At the risk of being accused 
of hindsight, I never much cared for 
Ronald Duncan’s This Way to the Tomb ; 
but I hardly thought it ible that 


what was so ardently acclaimed in 1946 
should, at its Arts revival, have seemed 
so very embarrassing. The stately 
masque on the anchorite’s island had 
still its mornents of piercing perception ; 
the anti-masque, brought somewhat 
up to date, 


in its satire of tele- 
vision, iatry and what not that 
after all The World of Paul Slickey was 
notasone had thought unique in dread- 
fulness. Mr. Duncan’s more recent 
offering, Abelard and Héloise, resembled 
Dear Liar, except that monk and nun, 
rather than Shaw and Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, read their letters to each other 
from opposite sides of the stage. Despite 
the sensual and spiritual adventures of 
this unlucky pair, the result was dull. 

Why I wonder is satire apparently 
quite beyond our range? Mr. Duncan 
has failed in it, Mr. Osborne has failed 
in it, Christopher Logue keeps on fail- 
ing in it, and never more completely 
so than in a double bill at the Royal 
Court Theatre in which the second 
half was a crass shot at riddling current 
absurdities during the trial of a young 
couple for necking in the park. True, 
it was agreeable to see George Rose in 
a worthwhile part once more—worth- 
while, that is, in that it enabled him to 
play the fool with conspicuously more 
skill than anyone else on the stage could 
manage. Earlier we had admired him 
too as Creon in Mr. Logue’s version of 
Antigone. This added nothing to the 
legend but some harsh turns of phrase; 
and Mary Ure presented the suffering 
sister—admittedly the most dispiriting 
character in literature—as though she 
had been washed up by the tide. 

But now my eager eye on the new 
wave lights up a little. Despite her 
present shortcomings Shelagh Delaney 
is swimming, not sinking. The Lion in 
Love, at the Royal Court Theatre, has 
a sympathetic understanding, especially 


of women, which is much more, and 
more important, than sharp observa- 
tion. though it is set in a Salford 
back street, and though its characters 
quarrel and get drunk for all the world 
as though they were in Shakespeare or 
Goldsmith or O’Casey, it is not in the 
least squalid. (It is not, for example, as 
unrelievedly beastly as Noél Coward’s 
Fallen Angels.) Like so many of the 
newer works it was well acted and ill 
produced. Patricia Healey, dark, wide- 
eyed, high-cheekboned, smiled 
tenderly; her mother, a middle-aged 
good-time-girl, was given a moving, 
raddied desperation by Patricia Burke. 

Unfortunately producers, and especi- 
ally producers who follow the lead of 
Joan Littlewood (but let us not now 
turn upon her, who has done so much 
to enliven our stages), tend to see in 
tiny plays of this kind an opportunity 
for all manner of amusing by-play. In 
The Lion in Love, for example, the street- 
market characters were required at one 
point to come forward and hawk their 
wares to the audience. Miss Littlewood 
herself has been attacked by Marvin 
Kane, author of a scatterbrained little 
piece aptly entitled We're Just Not Prac- 
tical, for her treatment of his play. As 
it happened, it got notably bad reviews; 
many of Miss Littlewood’s protégés 
have been heard ungratefully to make 
the same sort of complaint; but when 
a successful transfer to the West End 
results they do not do so in print. A 
companion-piece, almost, to The Lion in 
Love, Alun Owen’s Progress to the Park, 
was given the full treatment by Harry 
H. Corbett at Theatre Workshop. Here 
the scene was Liverpool; the theme a 
Romeo and Juliet cross-love between a 
Catholic girl and Protestant boy, or 
possibly vice versa, a tentative excusing 
of the girl’s sleeping with all her young 
man’s friends (a way of keeping in 
touch with him while he was away at 
sea); the mood again kind but this time 
ironic, set by a Welsh boy, returning to 
his childhood home and played with in- 
cisive poetry by Tom Bell. But so great 
was the proliferation of character- 





CELIA JOHNSON and ANTHONY QUAYLE in ‘Chin-Chin’ by Francois Billetdoux at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. Photograph by David Sim. 


acting, so undisciplined the greedy con- 
centration on the absurdity of these 
people, that the little play almost dis- 
appeared. Nevertheless Mr. Owen is a 
dramatist to watch. The Rough and Ready 
Lot was a more adventurous play than 
this one; but here was a quickening of 
feeling ; and if Mr. Owen can keep clear 
of turning out television playlets about 
‘ordinary folk’ he will surely contribute 
something largely worth while to the 
theatre. I should like to think the same 
of Messrs. Laurence Dobie and Robert 
Sloman, authors of The Tinker which, 
hailed in Bristol, came to the Comedy, 
but turned out to be, after an excellent 
opening scene in which rugger-playing 
undergraduates in a very redbrick uni- 
versity fooled about, even worse written 
than the average farcical comedy. 
Annette Crosbie contributed her vari- 
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ant of the ever-popular bewitching 
waif, Edward Judd his of the currently 
fashionable pathetic boor. 

This was the new drama at its lowest; 
but it revived again with a strange little 
entertainment from J. P. Donleavy, 
author of The Ginger Man. Fairy Tales of 
New York, first put on at Croydon, then 
brought to the Comedy, weakened in 
the larger theatre; though at Croydon 
the producer, Philip Wiseman, mys- 
teriously made no use whatever of the 
open stage, at the Comedy he hardly 
seemed to know how to project the 
piece through a proscenium arch. Once 
again, however, the acting was excellent 
in a small way. The four episodes share 
a common hero,-more or less—an en- 
gaging image of an ordinary man who 
is not as ordinary as all that. Barry 
Foster, slight and sandy, stepped with 





a F tle toughness through the 
loss of his wife and encounters with a 
mortician, a tycoon and his hanger-on, 
a waterfront thug and /zs hanger-on, 
and a couple of con waiters. 


All these other characters are played’ 


by Robert Ayres, the fiche embodi- 
ment of authority, and Harry Towb, 
the fawning embodiment of servility, 
with more than gusto. In each scene 
the types are subtly differentiated, and 
the hero too for that matter. For an 

*s wry comedy Mr. Donleavy 
has much to offer—though this does not 
include the writing of interesting parts 
for the only girl in the cast, Susan 
Hampshire. 

Not many years ago, I dare say, 
Francois Billetdoux”’ Chin-Chin (at 
Wyndham's, done into English by 
Willis Hall) would have counted as a 
rather advanced play. Perhaps it should 
be npraste so sence vn it seems 
open to a wide variety of in tation. 
When the stiff English wife of e Parisia ian 
doctor meets the Italian 
husband of the woman with whom her 


husband has gone off, what will hap- 
pen? She will have a cup of tea, he 
will have a whisky. Then, at their next 
meeting, she will have whisky too. Soon 
they are teamed up, drinking like fishes 
but—or perhaps one should say there- 


fore—never making love. We watch 
them at the bottle. We watch them as 
home and business slip away, as desti- 
tution approaches; as, one night upon 
the guats, they observe the woman’s 
pang 2 son collapse, drunk himself, 
into the gutter; and finally as they rifle 
his clothes, steal what money he has 
and wander off into nowhere. Anthony 
Quayle, brusque and bristleheaded, 
gives his best performance for years, 
swaying round the stage like a dis- 
masted galleon; Celia Johnson cun- 
ningly dissolves the primness of which 
she is our best living actress in a mist 
of alcohol. Together they stretch a web 
of tension across their time together, 
and across Sean Kenny’s never too 
obtrusive, always beautifully keyed sets. 
There is in short much to praise; but I 


confess I found the proceedings inter- 
minable and much, much more squalid 
than anything yet offered by the new 
dramatists 


There can unfortunately be no doubt: 
about Lillian Hellman’s Toys in the 
Attic. Set in New Orleans, nibbling at 
incest and other sorts of possessive love, 
this is quite simply a bad play. Very 
soot acting might give it a passing 
theatrical validity; in London at the 
Piccadilly Theatre it received treatment 
so mild from the producer, John Dexter, 
that as Miss Diana Wynyard and Miss 
Wendy Hiller groaned and whimpered 
round the 8 one had the impression 
that the whole ching might fade into 
oblivion at any moment. Only Ian 
Bannen, giving yet again his own line 
in nerve-wracked bouncing and yelp- 
ing, and Coral Browne, icily regal, 
brought an occasional flicker of life to 
a dismal occasion. Better, in its humble 
way, Masierpiece at the Royalty, which 
told clumsily in terms of continual 
blackouts and creaking scene changes, 
elementarily in terms of character- 
drawing and a scattering of remarkably 
inept lines, yet not without point and 
some dramatic interest, the story of van 
Meegeren, the man who forged Ver- 
meers and fooled the art world. Anton 
Walbrook brought a tousled languor to 
the twisted hero, Arnold Marlé a tubby 
dedication to the only really worth- 
while art historian; and Margaret 
Johnston, I’m sorry to say, a most 
mysterious assembly of pouts and dis- 
torted vowels to a trancelike perfor- 
mance as the painter’s wife. 

The steady old tired businessman’s 
theatre had little to offer. In Michael 
Gilbert’s The Bargain (St. Martin’s) 
Alastair Sim flashed his enjoyable 
battery of goggles and giggles round a 
thinly populated comedy-thriller. In 
The Geese are Getting Fat (Phoenix 
Theatre) Michael Wilding and Bobby 
Howes did nothing in particular since 
there was nothing in particular to do, 
and in a farce adapted from the French, 
Little Darlings! (Adelphi Theatre) a 


number of unfortunate players were 
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‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER’ by Oliver Goldsmith at the Old Vic. Tommy Steele as Tony 
Lumpkin and Barbara Leigh-Hunt as Bet Bouncer. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


put through an evening’s humiliating 
snigger-chasing capers. 

The Old Vic’s Christmas production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, though 


not positively odious like that at Strat- 
ford in 1959, was, what is perhaps 
worse, rather dull. Douglas Campbell’s 
Bottom offered amiability; of the rude 
mechanicals Robert Harris’s Quince 
was delightful—and moreover a wel- 
come opportunity to see this fine actor 
giving us something other than a 
ravaged and lugubrious dignity. The 
lovers were pleasant enough, but the 
immortals were excessively earthbound. 
Alec McCowen as Oberon spoke his 
lines in regulation fashion, and. thus 
emerged--very much like any other 
actor; Gwen Watford continued the 
too-ladylike manner she had already 
applied to Mary Stewart; and Tom 
Courtenay played Puck very much as 
he played Konstantin in The Seagull, 
that is, very much as if he were a fugi- 
tive from a novel by Alan Sillitoe. 
More enjoyable, and more impor- 
tant, was She Stoops to Conquer. More 
important because for the first time in 
goodness knows how long it was pro- 


duced more or less as Goldsmith meant 
it to be. Douglas Seale has taken the 
play, shaken out the raothballs and 
thrown it on to the stage with immense 
spirit. In came Tommy Steele as Tony: 
not one’s idea of a country boy, true, 
and not the most inventive comic actor, 
and no singer at all without a micro- 
phone, but an engaging fellow as he 
strutted and grinned and cowered and 
guffawed. Peggy Mount as his mother 
more or less stole the evening; much 
broader than it was long, this was also 
one of the best comic extravagances I 
have ever seen. Judi Dench was alto- 
gether enchanting as a pirouetting 
Kate, and John Humphry as Young 
Marlow ceased to be a handsome 
cypher and showed himself a master of 
the double entente. 

It may be that in the long run the 
most significant event of the period will 
prove to have been the establishment 
of a bridgehead in London by the 
Stratford-on-Avon company under 
Peter Hall. But then again it may not. 
I don’t know that I greatly care for the 
picture-book presentations which are 
this theatre’s speciality, and which do 
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seem to leave the actual play as a 
runner-up, no matter who the producer 
may be. Mr. McWhinnie = “ae instance, 
though in given by ‘Leslie Hurry, 
splendidly sultry and not at all over- 
| ing sets for The Duchess of Malfi, 

fell or was pushed, straight into that 
old Stratford trap at the very beginning 
of the play. Webster starts with two 
gentlemen walking on to put us in the 
picture. Not so Mr. McWhinnie, or any 
other producer at Stratford; there, 
everything must open with a couple of 
dozen servants scurrying on laden with 
this and that, spinning round three 
times and scurrying off again. Nor is it 
merely the passage of time which has 
“dimmed Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s 
Duchess. True, her manner of speech 
becomes more and more genteel; but it 
was the general coming and going that 
somehow prevented her from burning 
clear—that and Derek Godfrey’s An- 
tonio, not inspiring, but rather sardonic 
and crushed, even when their love was 
declared. Unshaken through the play 
swept Max Adrian’s Cardinal, as scarlet 
as his sins and capable, as the rest were 
not, of reconciling the play’s subtleties 
and crudities. Eric Porter as the Duke 
and Patrick Wymark as Bosola did not 
even attempt this feat, but played dis- 
appointingly, yet I suppose in accor- 
dance with their director’s wishes, 
straight for heavy melodrama. 

The company’s version of Twelfth 
Night was very pretty. It has been in 
the repertory for some years now, and 
its chief claim to fame is tiiat in Lila 
de Nobili’s sumptious Illyria it makes 
both its leading ladies—Dorothy Tutin 
and Geraldine McEwan—into brittle 
delicate figures like spun-glass gazelles. 
Once again Max Adrian stole the 
honours, as Feste, though plumbing a 
depth of melancholy almost too an- 
guished, not least in song. 

Third into their repertory came a 
novelty to laggard London, Jean 
Giraudoux’ Ondine. There are two pos- 
sible views of the theme of this play. 
Women maintain that it is about a 
water-sprite who was betrayed because 
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the mortal she gave her heart to could 
not love truly and utterly. Men are 
likely to say that it is about a rather 
stupid but quite nice chap who died 
because the water-sprite he fell in love 
with required an altogether super- 
human devotion from him. Either way# 
it is a fairy-tale for adults which requires 
speed, grace and invention; all of which 
it received in Peter Hall’s production, 
though there was never quite enough 
of any of the ingredients. There was a 
good deal more, if reliable informants 
are to be trusted, than either Jouvet in 
Paris or Mel Ferrer in New York 
managed to provide. 

Among the conjuring tricks which 
caused suits of armour to fall suddenly 
off their wearers and gold plate to 
appear from nowhere, among the magic 
which caused events to take place long 
before their time, thus mercifully speed- 
ing up the play, among the storms, the 
thunder, the singing sprites, Richard 
Johnson wandered admirably matter- 
of-fact, conventional, commonplace, 
handsome and good-natured, until his 
world began to fall inexplicably to 
pieces. As Ondine Leslie Caron seemed 
at first rather too human; and the truth 
is that although she speaks English 
admirably she cannot make it very ex- 
pressive; so, with only her vast eyes to 
help her, she made the yearning crea- 
ture too much minx, too little nixie. 
Sian Phillips surged about grandly as 
Ondine’s dark rival, well up in heraldry, 
which much impressed Hans; Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies nodded gravely, 
smiled sadly, and raised a short scene 
with Ondine beyond the pitch of panto- 
mime; at which level Derek Godfrey 
as the Demon King and Eric Porter as 
the silly old Court Chamberlain vastly 
enjoyed themselves. There was, in short, 
a lack of balance here, too: the panto- 
mime elements a little too strong, the 
counterpointing unearthly passion and 
radiance a little faint. Yet, all in all, a 
crowded, expansive, happy evening— 
and, since we all need a change, as far 
removed from the back streets as could 


possibly be. 





THE TWO BECKETS 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


. ILL no one rid me of this 
W turbulent priest?’ This was the 
line which echoed in the heads 
of those who, in the generation before 
1935, ever thought about Thomas 
Becket. Henry II had made him Chan- 
cellor of England, and together they had 
rebuilt the country after nineteen years 
of civil war. Then suddenly, when the 
King for his own ends had caused 
Becket to be made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the former friendship was 
transformed into bitter enmity, as the 
one-time politician turned against his 
master and fought him to the death for 
the rights of the Church. What per- 
versity made Becket turn against the 
best interests of his country, betray his 
friend, and pursue for eight years a 
course so uncompromising that Henry’s 
patience was bound eventually to be 
exhausted? It was one of the unsolved 
enigmas of history. 

Then, one summer day in 1935, there 
was produced in the Chapter House of 
Canterbury, not fifty yards from the 
spot wnere four knights attacked the 
Archbishop before an altar, T. S. Eliot’s 
play Murder in the Cathedrai. Prepared 
to run for only one week, it soon occu- 
pied stages all over the world; for here 
was an original work of the greatest 
power, comparable with the tragic 
masterpieces of Greece in its concentra- 
tion of focus and its breadth of poetic 
vision. It was also a new picture of the 
Becket situation, and recalled to a 
startled public some values in the story 
which had been totally forgotten. 

On Broadway, twenty-five years after 
Eliot’s, another treatment of the story 
appears from Paris. Jean Anouilh is a 
dramatist whose work we have learned 
to regard with the pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of witty entertainment: we know 
that theatrically he commands the skill 
which can keep us absorbed and expec- 
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tant, and that intellectually he can 
stimulate us by showing us events from 
unexpected angles. Perhaps it is a 
measure of Eliot’s influence that we are 
quite surprised to hear Henry say: ‘Will 
no one rid me of him? A priest?’ 

For here we are back again with the 
historians of our youth, or even earlier. 
Anouilh tells in his preface to the 
printed play (Coward McCann, New 
York, $1.50) how he came to write it. 
‘I had bought on the quays of the Seine 
—-where, in curious little stalls set up 
on the parapet, old gentlemen of an- 
other age sell old books to other old 
gentlemen and to the very young—The 
Conquest of England by the Normans by 
Augustin Thierry, an historian of the 
Romantic school . . .’. Skimming 
through the book, ‘I happened upon 
the chapters that tell the story of Becket. 
I was dazzled. I had expected to find a 
saint—I am always a trifle distrustful 
of saints . . . and I found a man’. 

So the new play is founded upon the 
older history. For since Thierry, a great 
deal of water has flowed under the 
bridges, and Eliot was working, with 
scrupulous respect for the sources, from 
a much more thorough knowledge of 
the late twelfth century than Thierry 
possessed. But Anouilh is ‘not a serious 
man’, so he says: at any rate, having 
taken some of the main premises of 
his play from the outdated book, he 
decided to leave his fable of the friend- 
ship between the loutish youth of a king 
and a man of the conquered race as it 
stood, and, he says, ‘no one except my 
historian friend (who had told him of 
the errors) was aware of the progress 
of history’. 

The play is fabulous in more ways 
than this. It is very simple—deceptively 
so, of course, for it contains some strokes 
of very shrewd observation on the two 
chief characters—and many of the 





secondary characters have been turned 
into caricatures. Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
Henry’s Queen, was one of the most 
powerful personalities in Europe and 
one of the most brilliant: here she is a 
peevish nincompoop who only exists to 
drive Henry further into his obsessive 
love for Becket. Theobald, the Arch- 
bishop who tutored Becket in things 
both political and spiritual (and in fact 
may well have been the abiding in- 
fluence that kept alive his spiritual 
loyalty), becomes a foolish, fond old 
man. The Pope and his cardinal-confi- 
dant are a pair of comics shot onto and 
off the stage on trucks for a cynical 
gossip. The barons are stage dunces— 
‘a baron who asks himself questions is 
a sick baron*—and they do the murder 
in a hugger-mugger fashion. In produc- 
tion, the tale takes on some of the 

uality of the circus, and its most 
delightful feature is the hobby-horses, 
ridden by the actors with a fascinating 
suggestion of the individuality of each 
beast, culminating in the final meeting 
between Henry and Becket on horse- 
back on a wintry plain. 


This treatment has the advantage of 


pointing up the central relationship of 
the play, between Henry and Becket. 
Anouilh deliberately makes it impos- 
sible for Henry to find any other friend. 
The two are boon companions—there 
is plenty of lighthearted sex, but also 
some more purely aesthetic pleasures, 
though these are rather a bore to 
Henry. They are companions in nation- 
building, though it is Becket who seems 
to have all the good ideas and also the 
= skill to carry them through. 

t on Henry’s side, there is a love so 
strong that when Becket turns against 
him it hurts him to the soul. ‘I loved 
him! Yes, I loved him! And I believe I 
still do!’ he cries even as he is about to 
speak the words that cause Becket’s 
death. And he cannot stomach that 
Becket himself has never loved him in 
the same way. 

HENRY: You never loved me, did you, 

Becket? 
BECKET: In so far as I was capable of love, 
yes, my prince, I did 


HENRY: Did you start to love God? (he cries 
out). You maule, can’t you ever answer a 


simple question 


BecxeT: I started to love the honour of God. 

‘The honour of God’ is the sub-title 
of the play, and it is here that we find 
the key to Anouilh’s view of Becket— 
and the central difference between his 
play and Eliot’s. For Anouilh, Becket’s 
sudden and dramatic change from poli- 
tician to churchman, from worldling to 
ascetic, from a man of expediency to a 
man of principle, mark the self-fulfil- 
ment of one who has always felt inferior. 
‘I was a man without honour. And 
suddenly I found it—one I never 
imagined would become mine—the 
honour of God.’ 

‘I was a man without honour’; and 
in another place he calls himself ‘an 
upstart’. For the main basis of Anouilh’s 
picture of Becket is the idea, now ex- 
ploded, that he was a Saxon, a member 
of the conquered race in an ‘occupied’ 
country. The Normans would never let 
him be one of them: even when he 
wielded almost absolute power for 
Henry he felt this inferiority. Anouilh 
got this from Thierry; and indeed it is 
true that ‘for this drama it was a thou- 
sand times better that Becket remained 
a Saxon’. The theme is built into the 
play in many ways: and of course it has 
an immediate relevance to the majority 
of Anouilh’s countrymen who have 
vivid memories of what occupation was 
like. The idea that such an experience 
can inhibit love, making a block in a 
man’s nature, is a suggestive one. It 
results, however, in the play having a 
curious coldness about it: for Henry, 
the warm-hearted man, is drawn as a 
low type—much lower than the real 
Henry was—while the civilized Becket 
is shown as incapable of giving love or 
of receiving it. The most moving 
moment in the play is provided by his 
Welsh mistress (beautifully played in 
New York by Drani Seitz) who kills 
herself sooner than be casually given 
away by Becket to Henry. 

The coldness extends to Becket’s 
relationship with his God. When he is 
throwing away his worldly goods to 





LAURENCE OLIVIER and ANTHONY QUINN in the Broadway production of ‘Becket’ 
by Anouilh. Photograph by Friedman-Abeles, New York. 


become the austere churchman, he is 
like a boy on holiday, freed from the 
burden of possessions: but when, in a 
prayer-soliloquy, he is talking to God, 


it is curiosity rather than love that one 
hears from him. When Henry faced 
him with the question ‘did you start 
to love God?’, as we saw, he did not 
answer ‘yes’. ‘I started to love the 
honour of God’ was his reply. 


Anouilh is distrustful of saints. Per- 
haps he is disbelieving in sainthood. 
We may recall the example of Joan in 
The Lark, of whom he said ‘You cannot 
explain Joan, any more than you can 
explain the tiniest flower growing by 
the wayside. ... There’s just the 
phenomenon of Joan . . .’ A dramatist 
certainly gives a better account of a 
character by observing than by dissect- 
ing it: but like the oculist he must have 
a lens that enables him to see behind 
the eyes he looks into. Anouilh has not 
seen behind the eyes of either of these 
two. They were saints. Both have re- 
mained among the enigmas of history: 
but it is no use trying to solve the 
enigma without penetrating the heart 
in which the answer lies. 


This is what Eliot does in Murder in 
the Cathedral, Not that he is actually 
faced with the moment at which the 
change in Becket occurs: for that is 
when Becket becomes Archbishop, and 
Eliot’s play does not begin till a month 
before his death, eight years later. But 
he does present the central struggle in 
the soul, the fight to be conformed to 
the will of God. Anouilh belittles not 
only the religious establishment but the 
religious experience of Becket in the 
monastery at Pontigny. For Eliot this 
is the time during which the quality 
was achieved that made Christendom 
instantly demand on Becket’s death that 
he be named a saint . . . not a martyr, 
be it noted, but a saint. He, like Joan, 
has ‘lost his own will in the will of God, 
not lost it but found it, for he has found 
freedom in submission to God’. And it 
is upon the spiritual struggle to reach 
this state that the first part of the play 
concentrates. Three of the four “Temp- 
tations’ may not be immediate: they 
are rather disturbances from the past, 
old conflicts and desires: 

Voices under sleep, waking a dead world, 


So that the mind may not be whole in the 
present. 





pilgrims who for three-and-a-half cen- 
tures thronged his shrine. 

Eliot’s play provides the answer to 
the riddle of Becket only if you accept 
the premises involved in that kind of 
answer. But Anouilh’s does not get to 
the real question at all. The result is 
that his play is a delightful, stimulating, 


but ephemeral experience, while the - 


other endures. 


The Becket uction on Broadway 
is by Peter Glenville. It is colourful 
and fast-moving, though some of the 
caricatures need not be so broad. The 
opening, with Henry in a pair of 

ee briefs waiting to be beaten at 

Becket’s tomb, strikes a note of coarse- 

ness which Anthony Quinn’s perfor- 
mance as Henry does nothing to 
mitigate. The script would have been 
susceptible of more delicate interpreta- 
prec ett in view of the beautifully 
bane performance of Sir Laurence 
Olivier as Becket. This is, as usual, 
masterly in execution: but it is also fine 
in conception, and goes all the way 
possible towards convincing one that 
Anouilh has penetrated to the heart of 
Becket. The fact that he has not makes 
one all the more eager to see Chris- 
topher Fry’s play on Henry II, which 
may provide a portrait of the King 
worthy to stand alongside Eliot’s Becket. 


DURRENMATT’S TRAGIC COMEDIES 


By H. F. GARTEN 


T is perhaps no mere accident that 
| the only living German dramatist to 

win international fame is a Swiss. 
For Switzerland is the one largely 
German-speaking country which was 
untainted by Nazism, and where the 
continuity of intellectual life remained 
unbroken. Although surrounded by 
Nazi-occupied territory, it never lost 
touch with cultural developments in the 
West. At the same time, it was deeply 
concerned with the tragic convulsions 
of Germany, to which it felt itself linked 
by linguistic ties. Diirrenmatt’s work is 
a living testimony to this position at the 
cross-roads of Europe; it has absorbed 
influences from many quarters, from 
German expressionism to French sur- 
realism. The names he cites in commen- 
taries on his own writings are revealing. 
They are, firstly, Aristophanes and the 
nineteenth-century Viennese comedian 
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Nestroy; then, Pirandello, initiator of 
the anti-illusionist theatre, Thornton 
Wilder, and, above all, Brecht, whose 
later plays, first produced in Zurich 
during the war, left a deep mark on 
him. 

Yet, for all these alien influences 
which contributed to his peculiar type 
of drama, Diirrenmatt is first and fore- 
most Swiss. Most of his novels, and 
several of his plays, are tangibly Swiss 
in background and atmosphere. What 
is more, the issues he raises apply above 
all to Switzerland, although they are 
also the crucial issues of our world. 
Switzerland, having been spared the 
effects of two world wars, has attained 
a higher living standard than any other 
European country; its social fabric is 
the most orderly, the most ‘bourgeois’. 
Yet beneath the surface, there is a quaint 
sense of doubt, even of guilt. The land 





of cuckoo clocks is the land with the 
highest suicide rate and the most wide- 
= ee juvenile delinquency in Europe. 

is contrast of material prosperity and 
moral insecurity is at the centre of most 
of Diirrenmatt’s writings. 

Friedrich Diirrenmatt, who has just 
turned forty, has written seven plays to 
date—the first two plainly tragic, the 
rest so-called ‘comedies’. But the dis- 
tinction is pointless in Dirrenmatt’s 
case: for all his plays show the same 
admixture of tragedy and farce, of the 
bizarre and the macabre. In calling his 
riper plays (among them The Visit) 
comedies, Diirrenmatt attaches a parti- 
cular meaning to this term. 

In a small book, Problems of the Theatre, 
he has set out his views on the contem- 
porary stage, and on his own work in 
particular. The time for tragedy, he 
argues, has come to an end. For tragedy 
in the classical sense presu a well- 
ordered, manageable wor 4. with fixed 
standards of vice and virtue, guilt and 
retribution. Napoleon was the last his- 
torical hero. Our present age can no 
longer be treated in terms of tragedy 
since it knows no tragic heroes: ‘You 
cannot make Wallensteins out of Hitler 
and Stalin’. Power has grown so enor- 
mous that it has become anonymous 
and, as it were, abstract. Drama can 
no longer encompass those in authority 
but only their victims. As Diirrenmatt 
puts it succinctly: “Creon’s secretaries 
settle the case of Antigone’. 

Our world, in which we live ‘like 
Gulliver among the giants’, can be 
adequately reflected only in comedy. 
For comedy presupposes a shapeless, 
disintegrating world. In Romulus the 
Great, the emperor rebukes his daughter 
for studying Antigone while Rome’s fate 
hangs in the balance: “Don’t study that 
old, sad text—practise comedy, that 
suits us much better. . . . A man at his 
last gasp, like all of us, can only under- 
stand comedies’. The type of comedy 
Dirrenmatt has in mind is of course his 
own. Its apposite forms are farce and 
parody. But again and again, it is lit 
by a lurid flash in which, as in a yawn- 


ing chasm, the chaos of our present 
world is revealed. 

All Diirrenmatt’s writings are suf- 
fused by an apocalyptic sense. It is no 
mere coincidence that one of his plays 
is about the last emperor of Rome— 
set at the very moment when the empire 
comes to an end. But a!! his other plays 
(and this is equally true of his numerous 
radio plays and novels) turn no less on 
the predicament of our world which, as 
he sees it, has grown monstrous and 
absurd. Its most tangible symbol is the 
modern State, in whose meshes the 
individual is helplessly entrapped. For 
Diirrenmatt, there is no essential dif- 
ference between the Western Welfare 
State and the totalitarian State of the 
East. The issue of The Visit—the sacri- 
fice of moral values to material pros- 
perity—applies equally to a capitalist 
as to a communist society. Dirrenmatt’s 
vision is thus much larger than Brecht’s: 
he sees no easy remedy in a change of 
the social system. His line of attack is 
not political; it is metaphysical! and, in 
the last resort, religious. 

There is nothing cosy, nothing com- 
forting about Diirrenmatt’s religion. It 
is full of doubt, even of terror. In his 
first play, Jt is Written, one of the 
characters refers directly to the author 
(a perfect instance of ‘alienation’), 
describing him as ‘an uprooted Protes- 
tant, affected with the boil of doubt, 
suspicious of faith, which he admires 
because he has lost it’. 

Of Diirrenmatt’s plays, only the first 
two deal explicitly with a religious 
theme: Jt ts Written (1947) with the 
‘kingdom of God’ the Anabaptists tried 
to establish at Miinster in the sixteenth 
century, and The Blind One (1948) with 
the problem of faith, set against the 
background of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Both these plays, though clearly the 
work of a beginner, bear already the 
unmistakable stamp of their author— 
the peculiar fusion of farce and horror, 
a profusion of bizarre detail in a tragic 
context, and a rich use of the ‘alienation 
effect’, which he had learnt from Wilder 
and Brecht. The Blind One (which the 
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author withdrew after a few perfor- 
mances, and published only recently) 
retells the story of Job in terms of a 
parable. A blind duke, who, amidst 
devastation and ruin, believes himself 
to be living in a land of peace and 
plenty, appoints an unscrupulous im- 
postor to act as his vicar. The villain 
ruthlessly exploits his power, seduces 
the duke’s daughter, has his son exe- 
cuted, and does his utmost to destroy 
the blind man’s delusion. Gradually the 
duke is brought to realise the truth. 
But his faith grows all the deeper. In 
the end, the tempter leaves him, ack- 
nowledging defeat: “You have not 
resisted me and have conquered me, I 
have foundered through him who has 
not defended himself”. 

The richest and, perhaps, most pro- 
found of Diirrenmatt’s plays, An Angel 
Comes to Babylon (1953), also turns on 
the question of faith. Set in ancient 
Babylon (which bears all the marks of 
a modern metropolis, complete with 
trams and skyscrapers), it tells the 
legend of a girl of perfect beauty, 
straight from the hands of God, who is 
brought to earth by an angel to join 
the humblest of men. She meets two 
beggars—one genuine, the other King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who walks the streets 
of his city disguised as a beggar. Con- 
fusion ensues when the girl chooses the 
king. Discovering his identity, she vainly 
tries to persuade him to renounce his 
power and follow her, since by the will 
of God she may love him only as a 
beggar. But the king refuses and hands 
her over to the real beggar, who has 
been appointed public executioner. Her 
heartbreaking cry to the angel, who 
coldly leaves her to her fate, has a 
striking parallel in Shen Te’s cry to the 
gods, at the end of Brecht’s Good Woman 
of Setzuan. But there is a vital difference. 
Brecht, the atheist, depicts his three 
gods as inane caricatures, while Dirren- 
matt’s angel comes from and returns to 
God, praising the wonders of the earth. 
Heaven is always present in this play, 
visibly symbolized by the nebula Andro- 
meda, which dominates the scene 
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throughout. Indeed, the confrontation 
of heaven and earth, of divine grace 
and man-made justice, is the very theme 
of the play. At its close, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, realizing that the grace of God 
is not for him, resolves to challenge the 
heavens with a tower—the tower of 
Babel: ‘I want to pit creation from the 
mind of man against creation from the 
void, and see which is better: my 
justice or the injustice of God!’ God’s 
mercy—this is a theme recurring in 
many of Diirrenmatt’s works—is more 
terrible than man’s quest for justice, 
because it is incomprehensible. 

The religious implications are less 
clearly defined in the other plays, but 
they are always inherent in their main 
issue. In The Marriage of Mr. Mississippi, 
Diirrenmatt has tried to embody 
directly the apocalyptic state of our 
present world. But even here, after all 
the characters have destroyed one an- 
other, a Quixotic count remains, extol- 
ling, in rhapsodic verses, the beauty of 
the earth and the glory of God: ‘.. . I 
tumble into the flaming abyss of in- 
finity, an eternal comedy, that His glory 
may light up, fed by our impotence’. 

Diirrenmatt is not concerned with 
personal relationships. ‘Love’, with all 
its accompanying emotions, does not 
interest him, save as a means to an end. 
Even in The Visit, the drama is carried 
neither by the old lady nor by the vic- 
tim of her vengeance but by the town 
of Gillen. (This is not a German town, 
as it was misleadingly called in the 
London production, but stands for any 
town in any country!) The crucial issue 
of this play is the choice between moral 
and material values: the citizens of 
Gillen, by choosing prosperity at the 

rice of a crime, forgo their integrity. 

heir final chorus (omitted in the 
English stage version) ends with the 
hypocritical prayer: 

May God preserve prosperity 

Preserve our sacred goods 

Preserve peace and freedom 

May night keep away 

And never again darken our town 

Newly risen and splendid 

That we may happily enjoy our fortune! 








‘AN ANGEL COMES TO BABYLON’ by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. Photograph, by W. E. Baur, 


of the production at the Schauspiethaus, Zurich. 


In Diirrenmatt’s latest play, Frank V, 
which is also his most controversial, the 
issue of The Visit is carried one step 
further. Subtitled Opera of a Private Bank, 
and set to music by the Swiss composer 
Karl Burkhard, the piay shows many 
parallels, both in content and form, to 
Brecht’s Threepenny Opera. It is a vicious 
satire on capitalist society, symbolized 
by a bank run by gangsters and crooks. 
Yet even here the attack is not political 
but, fundamentally, religious. At a 
crucial point, a clerk of the bank, on 
his deathbed, cries out his belated dis- 
covery that man is always free to do 
good: ‘At any hour we could have 
turned round, at any moment of our 
evil lives. There is no heritage that 
cannot be rejected, and no crime that 
must be committed.’ But the dilemma 
remains unresolved. In the end, when 
the bank director’s widow confesses her 
crimes to the State President (who, sig- 
nificantly, is blind) he refrains from 


punishing her and hands her instead a 
cheque—an exact parallel to the cheque 
the old lady hands to the citizens of 
Gillen. 

Diirrenmatt’s last word, however, is 
not despair. There is still an answer 
left to the threatening chaos, namely, 
courage. ‘It is still possible to show a 
courageous man.’ It is this attitude 
which is embodied in the central figures 
of his plays, in Romulus, the last Roman 
emperor, in the count in The Marriage 
of Mr. Mississippi, in the victim Schill 
of The Visit. Each of these characters, 
while facing without illusion a world 
disintegrating before his eyes, refuses to 
capitulate. The essence of Diirren- 
matt’s philosophy is contained in his 
words: “The world, for me, stands as 
something monstrous, an enigma of 
calamity that must be accepted but to 
which there must be no surrender’. 
This, if anything, is the message im- 
plicit in Diirrenmatt’s tragic comedies. 





THE MORE IT CHANGES 


By IVOR BROWN 


T is no argument against innovation 
(or supposed innovation) in the 
theatre to say that the changes were 

all made years ago and then forgotten. 
But it is amusing to note how many 
revivals of quite recent practices seem 
strikingly new to the younger actors and 
directors while their seniors regard these 
novelties as mere echoes of yester-year. 
In the production of Ondine at the 
Aldwych Fisene by the Stratford-on- 
ats ar y the only curtain to be 
e fireproof one and, though 
the nega acts could be separated by 
ordinary curtain falls, they are not. 
Stage staff, in a uniform of black, come 
on and shift the bits and openly. 
That anything is gained by this, I find 
it hard to see. But obviously Peter Hall 
finds some advantage in it and he, 
despite his youth, has plenty of ex- 
perience as well as creative originality. 
hile the change of décor and proper- 
ties was being carried out in this 
manner, I met Basil Dean in the audi- 
torium and he remarked that this was 
just what went on when he saw an 
‘advanced’ production of Hauptmann’s 
The Sunken Bell in Berlin before the first 
world war. On the following day I read 
an article by Noél Coward on the New 
Movement in the English Theatre 
wherein he reminded the public that 
the methods employed as go-ahead at 
the Royal Court Theatre were simply 
those of Piscator practised, also in 
Berlin, just after the same war and so 
now some forty years old. This re- 
minded me that in a New Movement 
play which I recently watched at the 
same house the actors presenting con- 
temporary characters wore masks—just 
as was done when the comedies of 
Aristophanes were presented at Athens 
nearly 2,400 years ago. 
When Sir Barry Jackson gave his 
Birmingham and later -his London 


audiences a shock by dressing Shake- 
— characters in the costumes of 

e nineteen-twenties, quite a number 
of people regarded this as a startling 
innovation. course Sir Barry. being 
theatrically educated, knew that he was 
only restoring the practice of previous 
centuries. Shakespeare’s plays were in 
his own time dressed in anything avail- 
able and a Tudor doublet might be 
seen alongside a Roman robe, as we 
know from a contemporary drawing of 
actors engaged in Titus Andronicus. 
Garrick played even King Lear in the 
silks of a well-dressed cighteenth- 
century gentleman and, since some 
actors think it necessary to give Lear a 
beard sweeping down to the navel, it is 
worth noting that Garrick played Lear, 
as he did Macbeth, clean-shaven. (Did 
the Fool act as valet and carry a razor 
on the Blasted Heath?) 

Sir Barry Jackson in thus renovating, 
not innovating, Shakespearian costume 
was, as he explained, not pursuing the 
hobby of an antiquarian. He had come 
to the conclusion that some at least of 
his audiences turned up at classical 
revivals as though about to attend a 
solemn ritual with no immediate rele- 
vance to their own characters, lives, 
and destinies. They expected to see 
actors wearing strange clothes as well 
as using many words now strange to 
the ear: the text would be full of familiar 
quotations and the whole proceeding 
would be duly cultural and educational. 
So the experiment was made as a tem- 
porary measure to jerk the audience 
out of a somnolent acceptance of Shake- 
speare as an edifying institution. In 
some cases it probably achieved its pur- 
pose despite the difficulties, even the 
absurdities, arising when the tools and 
techniques of modern warfare had to 
be accommodated to the text of Mac- 
beth. But I have mentioned the matter 





only. as an example of the common 
public ignorance of theatrical history 
which ieads to the frequent misconcep- 
tions about the illusory nature of 
theatrical revolutions. 

The only way in which theatrical 
novelty can come about is in the 
mechanism employed, especially in the 
matter of lighting, in which depart- 


ment electricity, after gas and before : 


that lamps and candles, not only 
brought its own convenience but use- 
fully minimized the risks of the disas- 
trous fires which were so frequently 
burning playhouses to the ground. We 
may think that we are being strikingly 
original in our use of revolving stages, 
but the ancient Greeks had their ekky- 
clema, a movable platform devised for 
rolling out a tragical spectacle from the 
formal temple-front against which their 
plays were set. 

The essential elements of drama are 
few and simple, speech, action, spec- 
tacle. ‘Drama in the theatre’ is simply 
a transliteration of the Greek words for 
‘a thing done in a seeing-place’. As an 
art develops, it is natural to want 
change, and all that can be done with 
these simple elements very soon is done, 
and all the changes rapidly rung. The 
language, after being ornate and 
rhetorical, is scaled down to conver- 
sational levels. The new realism of 
Euripides as opposed to the poetical 
grandeur and traditional eloquence cf 
Aeschylus, was made a comedy subject 
at Athens in 429 s.c, The same contro- 
versy warmed up the personal squabbles 
of the Shakespearian theatre and exists 
today whenever a critic censures a play- 
wright for writing ‘literary’ rather than 
conversational English. 

Methods of acting can be larger than 
life, a routine of flamboyant gestures 
once deemed expressive, or they can be 
naturalistic and based on the actor’s 
capacity to feel the situation freshly for 
himself. That contrast, and indeed that 
conflict, existed when Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet’s speeches to the players, 
presumably to score off the noisy ‘hams’ 
next door, since he could hardly ask 


members of his own company to con- 
demn methods of which they them- 
selves could be found guilty. 

The recent fuss about the deeply felt 
ways of performance called The Method 
is much ado about stale news to those 
who know anything of acting’s ups and 
downs. The Method is admittedly based 
on the teaching of Stanislavsky who had 
reacted strongly against the traditional 
routines of the Russian stage which was 
providing only stale native acting of 
stale French plays. But that kind of 
revolt has been going on since acting 
began and Hamlet’s advice to the 
players to cut out bombast and exag- 
geration, ‘use all gently’, and show the 
age its own image contains a complete 
statement of the ideals of the modern 
realistic actor, whether or no he has 
been going to school with the professors 
of The Method. 

It is astonishing also to read of 
Brecht described as a revolutionary 
innovator because he encouraged his 
actors to address themselves direct to 
the audience and worked for the pro- 
jection of a play instead of its realiza- 
tion behind a fourth wall. But in doing 
that he was only going back from the 
naturalism developed by the realistic 
writers all over Europe at the end of 
last century to the crudities of the pre- 
vious melodramas in which the villain 
conveyed his evil purposes by loudly 
spoken asides and the hero could deliver 
soliloquies directly to the public exactly 
as Hamlet himself had done. 

It is fashionable now, especially if 
classics are being played, to make the 
audience enter a theatre in which the 
curtain is up and the scene is set for 
all to see and it is likely that this habit 
will spread for a time. It is intimated 
that to enjoy the old-fashioned surprise 
of seeing the curtain rise and disclose 
the setting is puerile and unworthy of 
the up-to-date and up-to-snuff modern 
playgoer. I cannot, as I said, discern 
much profit from this refusal to use a 
curtain except when the law insists on 
the display of the fireproof article. It is 
not, however, a matter of much impor- 
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tance and, if this procedure gives a 
happy sense of being progressive to 
most of the audience, let their taste be 
met. But I feel convinced that, if the 
custom continues to spread and to en- 
dure for another ten years, a daring 
young director will some day say to his 
company with a light of triumph in his 


eye, ‘I’ve got a really wonderful idea. 
This is really revolutionary. Let’s start 
with the curtain down!’ Revolutionary 
is, after all, the right word for this inno- 
vator since revolution means, among 
other things, going round in a circle. 
And that is what an institution as old 
as drama has done and must always do. 


WAS MERCUTIO 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE? 


By JOHN W. KLEIN 


NE of Shakespeare’s most striking 
() and exuberantly vital characters 


is undoubtedly Mercutio. Des- 
pite the fact that he plays a relatively 
minor part in the development of the 
plot of Romeo and Juliet, he wellnigh 
dominates the first half of the drama 
and at times almost elbows the hero off 
the stage. ‘Shakespeare showed the best 
of his skill in his Mercutio,’ wrote 
Dryden, ‘and he said himself that he 
was forced to kill him in the third Act, 
to prevent being killed by him.’ 

It is significant that Mercutio is seen 
more from the outside, whereas Romeo 
is a fundamentally subjective creation. 
It is as though Shakespeare were con- 
trasting his own emotions with those of 
some boisterous and less sensitive friend, 
his own brooding mind with that of one 
who was essentially an extrovert, even 
an exhibitionist, without any genuine 
comprehension of the more spiritual 
and romantic aspects of love. As a 
matter of fact, in the work of Shake- 
peare’s greatest predecessor, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, there is relatively little 
indication of any such understanding. 

Now the more meticulously I have 
studied the text, the more convinced I 
am that Mercutio in all probability is 
Marlowe himself. He is so obviously a 
rather dare-devil Englishman (there is 
scarcely a touch of the Italian about 
him, either in speech or mentality). He 


also reveals many of the well-known 
characteristics of Marlowe: his un- 
doubted courage, his keen powers of 
observation, his reckless loquacity, -his 
pugnacity, his acrid, even scurrilous wit. 

Shakespeare, according to the most 
accepted accounts, completed - Romeo 
and julwt in 1594 or 1595, a year or 
more after Marlowe’s assassination and 
shortly after his rival Kyd’s premature 
death, the probable result of being put 
to the torture by the Star Chamber. At 
all events this approximate date is in 
itself significant: it is not too close to 
Marlowe’s death, when any reference, 
however oblique, to such an event 
might have been dangerous, whilst, on 
the other hand, it is not too remote, for 
at that time Marlowe’s character and 
actions must have been still fresh in all 
memories. In 1593 (the date of Mar- 
lowe’s death) the theatres had been 
closed for the better part of a year, 
ostensibly ‘on account of the plague and 
perhaps partly also for political reasons. 
Amongst these other slightly less tan- 
gible reasons may have been the indict- 
ment and untimely disappearance of 
the two most popular playwrights of 
the age, both of whom had been 
charged with subversive and even 
violently irreligious tendencies. 

We know that Shakespeare cherished 
a pronounced admiration for Marlowe: 
witness the moving reference in As You 





Like It to the ‘dead shepherd’ and his 
‘saw of might’: ‘Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight’. And in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor Shakespeare also 
quotes snatches of verse from Marlowe’s 
enchanting lyric: “Come, live with me 
and be my love’. The rather maudlin 
singer Sir Hugh Evans murmurs: ‘I 
have a great dispositions to cry’—but 
this remark need not be regarded as 
mocking but as genuinely sympathetic. 

Surely Shakespeare fully realized that 
his portrait of truculent Kit Marlowe 
would be instantly recognized. In those 
days people must have whispered a 
good deal about Marlowe’s sudden 
and mysterious disappearance, because 
amongst all the playwrights of the age 
it was he who possessed the most strik- 
ing personality as well as by far the 
greatest notoriety. 

Yet it is in the text of Romeo that we 
encounter the most arresting of all clues. 
In Act 2, Scene 4, there is a phrase that 
immediately rivets the attention and 
that is, moreover, uncannily revealing. 
In this scene there is a gay little skirmish 
between Mercutio and the Nurse in the 
presence of Romeo. The Nurse exclaims 
indignantly: ‘Out upon you! What a 
man are you?’ Instantly Romeo com- 
ments ironically ‘One, gentlewoman, 
that God hath made himself to mar’. It 
would be difficult to find a more obvious 
instance of driving a point home. The 
very word ‘mar’ immediately draws 
attention both to Marlowe and to his 
untimely fate. Nobody had, in fact, 
done more to ‘mar’ his own career than 
the hapless author of Faustus. And now 
Shakespeare rubs in this significant 
word by making the Nurse repeat it: 
‘By my troth, it is well said—for him- 
self to mar—, quoth he!’ 

We know that Marlowe, like Mer- 
cutio, was generous but pugnacious, 
that in 1589 he had been involved in 
a dangerous brawl in Hog Lane, Fins- 
bury Fields, in which a brutal publican 
had been killed in a struggle with two 
adversaries, a brawl which reminds one, 
in several striking particulars, of the 
famous fight in Romeo and Juliet, so 
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different from the rather colourless 
frays in Shakespeare’s Italian sources 
in which there are invariably only two 
nondescript main combatants. For Mer- 
cutio’s impulsive participation in the 
fatal quarrel (the action most charac- 
teristic of Marlowe himself who was 
also championing a friend, the poet 
Thomas Watson) occurs only in Shake- 
speare. The great dramatist may slightly 
alter the actual happenings (for Mar- 
lowe survived) but the intensely drama- 
tic situation he preserved intact, and 
the similarities are forcefully stressed. 
In both cases it is the rowdy who deli- 
berately provokes the quarrel who is 
eventually killed, whilst the friend who 
intervenes to separate the incensed 
duellists slays him but remains himself 
unscathed. Moreover, the dramatic 
incident in Hog Lane was particularly 
well known, for it had led to judicial 
proceedings. 

With regard to Mercutio’s funda- 
mentally aggressive disposition, his 
friend Benvolio sardonically stresses this 
salient characteristic. Mercutio may 
delight in taunting others with being 
unduly choleric, but it is he himself 
who constantly goes out of his way to 
pick a quarrel, 

As for Mercutio’s dramatic death, no 
doubt it bears only a slight resemblance 
to Marlowe’s more squalid end ‘in a 
little room’. Yet both of them die young, 
at and prematurely, in a 
sudden burst of reckless passion. Both 
combine, to an uncanny degree, an 
almost bawdy, down-to-earth wit with 
the most soaring fancy and a poetic 
imagination as mercurial as it is rare 
(witness the scintillating Queen Mab 
speech, surely the speech of a poe. and 
not of a mere braggadocio). It is, more- 
over, significant that Mercutio should 
refer to no fewer than three of Mar- 
lowe’s favourite and most characteristic 
heroines: Hero, Dido and Helen. Pos- 
sibly there were additional clues that 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries may have 
been quick to detect, but for which, alas, 
we ourselves can only blindly grope. 

It is, in fact, astonishing that in the 





vast Shakespearian literature no one 
has ever suggested the very thing that 
seems to me so entirely obvious: that 
Mercutio was in all vital respects a 
portrait of Marlowe himself, at times 
perhaps slightly vulgarized, yet one 
that is, nevertheless, both appreciative 
and easily recognizable. Clearly Shake- 
speare deliberately intended to make 
his purpose as plain as ible to the 
spectators of his play. Mercutio thus 
constituted an eloquent yet tender tri- 
bute to the powerful prcorey and 
genius of a man whom Shakespeare had 
always admired, and whose tragic dis- 
appearance he now bitterly bewailed. 
o doubt he realized that Marlowe had 
brought his sad fate upon himself by 
his reckless imprudence, somewhat in 
the same gay spirit of bravado as 
Mercutio. Of course he did not dare to 
make any too challenging reference to 
Marlowe, which might have struck 
audiences as blatantly unmistakable, 
but at any rate he could venture some 
very significant hint, without perhaps 
incurring the wrath of the authorities. 
Yet there is one additionai and parti- 
cularly revealing passage: Benvolio’s 
moving epitaph on Mercutio, which 
forcibly strikes one as being clearly 
prompted by a profoundly personal 
emotion : 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did scorn the earth, 
At this moment Shakespeare seems to 
drop the mask completely, as though 
he were no longer thinking even of 
Mercutio, but emphatically of Marlowe 
himself. Into these impassioned lines he 
crams the very essence of the spirit of 
the dead poet. The word ‘aspiring’ was 
one of which Marlowe never wearied; 
it is in a sense his extremely personal 
leitmotiv, for it characterizes not only 
the poet himself but his most sharply 
individualized and grimly autocratic 
figures. Tamburlaine the Great (in a 
very typical passage) pa mi that 
‘Nature doth teach us all to have aspir- 
ing minds’; Lucifer in Faustus has fallen 
owing to ‘his aspiring pride’; the Duke 
of Guise in The Massacre at Paris plans 
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to attain the loftiest summit of power 
‘with aspiring wings’. Most significant 
of all, young Mortimer goes to his 
death with the words: “Weep not for 
Mortimer, that scorns the world’, after 
exclaiming no less characteristically: 

There is a point to which when men aspire, 

They tumbie headlong down. 

Here surely is no merely fortuitous 
resemblance. Clearly Shakespeare had 
Marlowe in mind when he wrote 
Mercutio’s epitaph, which recalls so 
forcibly Mortimer’s final speech (prob- 
ably the last great speech that Marlowe 
ever penned). No doubt Shakespeare 
here slightly transcends the figure he is 
supposed to be depicting, as though he 
had been suddenly overwhelmed by 
the tragedy of Marlowe’s untimely fate. 
The verses constitute perhaps too ele- 
vated a tribute even for the generous 
and impulsive Mercutio; yet how 
admirably do they characterize Mar- 
lowe himself! In a couple of lines his 
whole personality and career are epito- 
mized. 

Finally, it is also worth noting that 
Mercutio scarcely figures in any of 
Shakepeare’s possible sources: neither 
in Luigi da Porto’s rather pedestrian 
tale nor in Matteo Bandello’s more 
imaginative reconstruction. In both 
these stories, as well as in Boisteau’s 
competent French translation and 
Paynter’s clumsier English one, he is 
virtually ignored: he is merely a flighty 
courtier with only one striking physical 
characteristic: hands far colder than 
‘frozen mountain ice’. Even in Arthur 
Brooke’s more romantic poem: Romeus 
and lulwet, which clearly inspired Shake- 
speare most of all, he plays an extremely 
minor réle. The great dramatist, how- 
ever, deliberately brushes aside the 
scanty and insignificant details about 
Mercutio’s character and person that 
are casually mentioned in those gener- 
ally somewhat amateurish productions. 
Forcefully he wrenches this unimpor- 
tant and insipid figure—the merest dab 
of local colour—out of its context, im- 
parting to it unexpected vitality and 
significance. However, in the process 





he almost destroys the delicate balance 
of the story by forcing this new and 
powerfully conceived character into the 
main current of the drama; ultimately 
he transforms Mercutio into one of the 
three chief figures of his tragedy. Out 
of practically nothing Mercutio has 
developed into an elaborate portrait of 
someone who clearly haunted Shake- 
speare’s imagination. It is as if a pro- 
found inner urge had compelled him 
to pay this thinly disguised tribute to 
the great poet who had been both his 
friend and his master. 


Nevertheless, it is amazing that for 
more than three centuries Marlowe 
should have remained a vague, indis- 
tinct figure, whilst all the time he stood 
out, with the intensity of feeling with 
which only a Shakespeare could endow 
him, in the early tragedy of his greatest 
successor. And surely such a supposition 
based on what appears to me to be a 
solid foundation of fact and common 
sense cannot be summarily dismissed 
as just conjecture or as some i 
or far-fetched theory devoid of sub- 
stance or credibility. 


HEROES AND UN-HEROES 


By CHARLES 
Bent co Cuba, the most perti- 


nent counter-revolutionary acti- 

vity in the world is that being 
carried on by British diehards to stem 
the tide of the New Drama. In the 
pages of the Sunday Times recently, Noél 
Coward, the captain of the besieged 
bastion, let drop a few elegant broad- 
sides. The Times Literary Supplement got 
into the fray with a ‘grave concern’ 
editorial called Cult of Dumbness. The 
littke monthlies (like the London Maga- 
zine) have been fretting all over the 
place, and, of course, papers like the 
Telegraph and periodicals like Theatre 
World have always offered aid and com- 
fort to the old regime. And in the last 
issue of DRAMA, a young recruit named 
Ian Rodger shot his bolt with a piece 
of muggy polemics called “The Moron 
as Hero’. 

Mr. Rodger’s complaint is, essen- 
tially, the same old gripe, here dolled 
up with aesthetic concern and an air of 
urbanity which almost succeeds in con- 
cealing the patchy logic. The modern 
hero 1s a Moron. The New Drama 
communicates nothing. When are we 
going to hear the glories of the English 
language again? Where is intelligence? 
Where is clarity of thought? When will 
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the Calibans pack up and withdraw so 
that all the well-spoken Gonzalos can 
return to their rightful place (a position, 
one is made to understand, somewhere 
down-stage centre) ? 

Mr. Rodger believes that ‘the thesis 
of lack of communication which is 
essentially an intellectual conceit should 
surely be worked out through at least 
normal characters’. We are informed 
that his idea of representative human 
characters consist of ‘a Professor of 
Pure Physics and his wife with a First 
in Classics’. In the Rodgerian New 
Drama, these characters ‘would begin 
by discussing music and, to titillate the 
Hampstead fringe, go on to an argu- 
ment about the new edition of Brad- 
shaw’. Mr. Rodger is here providing, 
in fact, a blueprint for an Pt ienedion 
drawing-room comedy; a genre for 
which (one senses) he has an irresistible 
proclivity. He admits that ‘such a dia- 
logue might not be very interesting or 
amusing, but it would at least show that 
they were trying to deal with the prob- 
lem of communication on a higher level 
of intelligence’. 

In short, what is demanded is the 
Articulate Hero; the man who knows 
his mind and speaks it-—-with urbanity, 





with wit and in proper English; the 
gabbling hero who exists mainly as 

the author’s genteel education; 
the dramatis whom no meraber 
of the audience would hesitate to invite 
to dinner; the bright, cerebral, un- 
impeachably ‘U’ individual with whom 
one could share the double entente, the 
classical allusion and the theoretical 
nicety. The character, in fact, who has 
been boring us silly for the past fifty 
years. 

At the root of Mr. Rodger’s contempt 
for the New Drama one senses that subtle 
intellectual snobbery which finds all 
sorts of aesthetic reasons for expressing 
a social prejudice. Why should the 
degree of literacy or articulateness be 
the criteria for a dramatic hero? Why 
is a Professor of Physics and his wife 
with a First any more normal than a 
tramp, a prostitute or a dishwasher? 
The social climate that fructifies Mr. 
Rodger’s pedagogue is the same climate 
that stultifies that seedy character try- 
ing d ately to reach Sidcup. And 
where does the moronic enter into it at 
all? If a man who does not have the 
answers to the chaos of living is a moron, 
we live in a world populated by morons, 
governed by morons, devoted to the 
comfort and consolation of morons. 

It is clear that Mr. Rodger has been 
conditioned to a drama which has 
grossly overrated Intelligence—a drama 
where the stage calls out “Iwo plus 
two’, and the audience is expected to 
answer, ‘Four!’ The modern dramatists 
simply provide all the numerals, and 
the tator is free to reach any total 
he likes. The point is he senses that 


things do add up in some way, and 
makes an effort to arrive at some sum. 


‘I feel’, says Mr. Rodger ae 
l 


Mr. N. F. Simpson and Mr. Haro 

Pinter, ‘that ir point could be 
better put if they employed intelligent 
characters and then showed them to be 
incapable of communication’. He per- 
sists in believing that communication 
is something that happens when one 
character puts forward an idea and 
another picks it up. As he watches the 


New Drama unfold, he knows ‘that 
nothing is going to happen because 
nothing can happen and that nothing 
is going to mean anything’. He appears 
to be blind to the fact that in many 
cases (most prominently in Beckett) 
that is precisely what is intended, and 
that only by exhibiting the meaning- 
lessness of existence can the playwright 
begin to express his intention. The 
secret forces which swirl beneath our 
present reality instinctively bolt from 
explicit, intellectual treatment. Their 
implications do not fit neatly into syl- 
logism or the cubby-holes of social 
philoscphy. And yet, dramatically 
speaking, the new plays are full of 
ideas; if for no other reason than be- 
cause they question our most imper- 
turbable beliefs. 

An idea on the stage does not grow 
out of a character’s words, but out of 
mood, environment and action (or the 
lack of it). A dramaturgic idea is as 
different in kind from an intellectual 
idea as the works of Samuel Beckett 
are from the works of Bernard Shaw. 
On the stage, action and character 
exist to prompt ideas in the spectator’s 
mind, not to deliver pre-packaged ideas 
into his lap. As for the eye yee 
of literary vdlues, I refer Mr. Rodger 
to the words of Arthur Miller: 


A very great play can be mimed and still 
issue forth its essential actions and their 
rudiments of symbolic meaning; the word, 
in drama, is the transformation into speech 
of what is happening, and the fiat for intense 
language is intensity of happening. 

No one will argue with Mr. Rodger 
that the theatre exists to communicate, 
but it is positively medieval to suggest 
that the only communication possible 
is verbal and intellectual. We know, 
because of the existence of dance, mime 
and music, that communication can 
take place on a number of different 
levels. And we also know that the com- 
munication which is strongest (music) 
is the least explicit of all. 

And isn’t it about time someone 
pointed out the gross simplification of 
pretending the one and only theme of 





the New Drama is ‘lack of communi- 
cation’. Who started all that, anyway? 
Ionesco, I suppose, followed by the 
British critics who, finding echoes of 
Ionesco and Beckett in writers like 
Pinter and Simpson, automatically 
assumed stylistic resemblances meant 
thematic similarity. Lack of communi- 
cation certainly comes into it, and in 
the case of Ionesco, it surely predomi- 
nates (although Rhinoceros, Victims of 
Duty and several of the later works 
are not primarily concerned with the 
breakdown of human contact). In 
Beckett, lack of communication has 
always been a dynamic splinter-issue. 
Beckett’s prime concern (in the plays 
at any rate) has been with godheads, 
the time-cycle and the gulf between 
memory and old . His preoccupa- 
tion has been with the vast, cosmic gap 
which we stuff with our needs and our 
habits. In Pinter, the non-communica- 
tive groping between characters is a 
means of exploring more essential 


issues. In The Birthday Party and A Slight 
Ache, the underlying theme is fear of 
the unknown which riots quietly under 


civilized life, undermining it at every 
turn, In The Caretaker the need for love 
and acceptance is what is really at stake; 
lack of communication is treated almost 
incidentally. The real problem of non- 
communication stems from the fact that 
modern critics do not understand the 
nature or intention of the new play- 
wrights and are too quick to fasten 
labels whose mucilage has already 
been wet. 
Mr. Rodger complains that it is use- 
less for the Moron to be asked to put 
across the writer’s message; that it is 
‘trying to cut corn with a whip’, But in 
one sense, the inarticulate character is 
the most appropriate person to put 
across a message which concerns spiri- 
tual and intellectual confusion. In 
selecting him as spokesman, the writer 
is _— depicting part of his message. 
part from the social break-through 
of < Cite Drama (that is the fact that 
the breakdown of upper-class structure 
has created new possibilities for lower- 
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class protagonists), it is highly dramatic 
to show forces powerfully at work on 
characters who are unaware of their 
motives or the implication of their 
action. If in a play like The Caretaker 
or The Chairs the characters were utterly 
reasonable and explicit, one would 
expect them to possess enough porcey: 
tion to analyse their dilemmas. Im 

mediately, our interest would be shifted 
onto an intellectual plane. We would 
begin to lose the wonder of events and 
become preoccupied with the play’s 
intellectual topography. The best of the 
new writers submerge their meaning 
into character and action and as a 
result, meaning is everywhere and not 
jammed into one or two proclamations. 

In pursuing his Moron motif, the 
only concrete example Mr. Rodger puts 
forward is that of a minor character in 
Tennessee Williams’s Suddenly Last 
Summer. She is, he claims, a character 
who is ‘in line of descent from the 
Porter in Macbeth. The porter’ he goes 
on, ‘is placed at the precise moment in 
the play where his inconsequential 
babblings can create the greatest ten- 
sion.’ One would have to sink an end- 
less shaft to plumb the depths of this 
confusion. How a minor character in a 
one-act psychological study can trace 
her ancestry back to an Elizabethan 
buffoon is, after much perusal, beyond 
my understanding. And the illustration 
is further confused in that the Porter’s 
entry in Act 2 of Macbeth follows the 
electric scene of Duncan’s murder and 
is patently there not to create tension 
but to relieve it. 

The drama that Mr. Rodger advo- 
cates has tried and failed; mainly 
because it kept a ying answers to 
oer uestions. was a drama 

y Ariaceilon unity, fulfilled 
wy E enrik Ibsen and brilliantly mis- 
routed by Bernard Shaw. It is under- 
standably painful to forsake that drama 
for, in doing so, one must forsake not 
only its conventional ideas but its con- 
ventional tools. Well-wrought literary 
language, elegant and persuasive, prov- 
ing accepted theses, is a convention 
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which is hard to shake. To Mr. Rodger, 
the New Drama is moronic because it 
mutters instead of mouthing. Some 
would say we have had enough of 
dramatized platitudes resonantly pro- 
jected. Some would say truth can 
express itself—even in mutters—if the 
context is right. To Mr. Rodger, the 
hero must be a clear-thinking positivist 
‘as sharp as a knife’. Some would say 
there is no longer such a thing as a 
hero. There is, instead, a kind of un- 
hero; a character who, being divested 
of heroic proportions, is closer to man 
as we really know him. This un-hero is 
less concerned with victory than he is 
with survival. He is without the tradi- 
tional virtues of charm, intelligence and 
self-reliance. He stands almost speech- 
less before the incomprehensibility of 
his planet and his life thereon. He is 
frightened, confused, and solitary. But 
whether one finds him pathetic or dis- 
gusting, amusing or dull, brilliant or 
moronic, the inescapable fact is that he 
is there. 





Obituary—Prof. T.H. Searls 


Others have paid tribute to the distinguished 
career of Professor Searls in the fields of educa- 
tion and public affairs, but outside his profess- 
ional work Professor Searls found time to take 
an active interest in drama and he was for 
many years a good friend of the British Drama 

ague. He served on its Council from 1935 
to 1960 and took a special interest in all the 
educational aspects of the League’s work. He 
was also a valuable member of its Overseas 
Committee. My nal recollections of him 
go back to my earliest years at the League, and 
particularly to a Summer School at Scar- 
borough before the war. Professor Searls was 
at that time working in the Extra-Mural 
Department of University College, Hull, and 
he came over to Scarborough and gave me 
much wise and helpful advice. 

He served for years on the Village Drama 
Committee and was one of the people who had 
the insight to appreciate Mary Kelly’s vision 
and to share her conception of the creative 
value of drama as a liberal education. He gave 
her much encouragement and help in her 

ject for a World Festival of Youth, a scheme 
which the war brought to an untimely end. 

I am particularly grateful to Professor Searls 
for the active support he gave me in instituting, 
fifteen years ago, the Ten Week Full-Time 

for Producers. His interest in the 
Course and his faith in its value were main- 
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tained throughout the years and were a source 
of lasting encouragement to us all. 

But perhaps my happiest recollections are of 
Professor Searls in frivolous mood. At the Scar- 
borough Summer School there were days when 
he packed a lot of us into his car and took us for 
hilarious bathing parties. He engaged us all in 
marine battle and was a performer of great 

in the sea. 

In the death of Professor Searls the British 
Drama League mourns the loss of a kind and 
sympathetic friend and a wise and learned 
counsellor. FRANCES MACKENZIE 


Corres ce 


Dr. Cnadwick in his letter in the Winter 
issue Of DRAMA fails to distinguish between 
generality or universality which is mere 
abstraction and is as cold as ice on the mage, 
and permanent topicality which is the hall- 
mark of good dramatic writing and which 
makes a play like Tiger at the Gates as vital 
today as when it was written twenty-five years 
ago. No one now equates Giraudoux’s Troy 
and Greece with France and Germany, nor 
his Hector and Ul with Briand and Strese- 
mann, yet in 1935 these references were as 
unmistakable as are today the political types 
and political slogans which are to be f in 
lonesco’s Rhinocéros, and which enable him to 
present so frightening a picture of brutish 
anti-humanism spreading like the plague. 

Dr. Chadwick concedes that lonesco’s 
Rhinocéros has political implications, but how 
does he reconcile this concession with his 
statement that Ionesco ‘has taken the greatest 
care not to be specific’? If lonesco is lashing out 
indiscriminately at all types of ‘conformism’ 
what does Dr. Chadwick understand by the 
phrase ‘the authorities have gone over to their 
(the rhinoceroses’) side?’ When has any one 
seen the ‘authorities’ in any country join a 
revolt of the Left? Dr. Chadwick s y 
his refusal to read the text of the play. Barrault’s 
less reluctant audiences lent an attentive ear 
to the text and clearly grasped lonesco’s specific 
references. How e€ can ome account for 
the approbation accorded the play by one 
section of the public and the indignant cries of 
c'est une honte uttered in the auditorium by 
another section at the time of the threatened 
French army revolt in February last year? 
The topicality of the play was as clear to 
Barrault’s audiences as if Barrault had made 
the rhinoceroses bray Algérie Frangaise, or tap 
it out to the rhythm of the motor s in the 
Champs-Elysées on May 13, 1958 —and since. 

How can Dr. Chadwick so deliberately 
refuse to understand the precise references in 
the text? Why should it be more flattering to 
Ionesco to assume him to be interested only in 
some nebulous generality, and why should it 
be ‘preferable to leave the issue obscure’ on 
the stage? To do so reduces Ionesco’s lucid 
humanism to the sentimental anarchism of 
Orson Welles! Dorotny KNOWLES 
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‘dramahbooks 


series issued by MacGibbon and Kee is rendering good service 
both to the theatre of the students’ curriculum and to the 
theatre in professional and amateur performance.’ Jvor Brown, 
Observer. 


Shaw on theatre 


‘An entirely Shavian blend of high spirits and provocation.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. 


* . . . Sheer treasure-trove -a collection of theatrical prefaces, articles, 
letters, and odds-and-ends, all worth while because they all sizzle with 
Shavian wit.’ Alan Dent. 


5 Russian plays 


‘The remarkable development of Russian dramatic literature between the 
1830s and the turn of the century is demonstrated by these excellent 
translations of Gogol’s The Government Inspector, Ostrovsky’s The Storm, 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, Tolstoy's The Power of Darkness and Gorky’s 
The Lower Depths. \n his introduction, Mr Magarshack describes the 
influence of each playwright and the public reaction towards his work.’ 
John O’ London's. 


Jean Racine: 5 plays 


New translations, in blank verse, of Phaedra, Andromache, Berenice, 
‘dchaliah and Britannicus: of particular value to theatrical companies, 
professional and amateur, who have long lamented that there have been 
no Racine versions suitable for production; ; this gap is now closed.’ Daily 
elegraph 


Price: 18s each volume. Write for complete list to 


MAGGIBBON and KEE 


29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET LONDON WI1 
































THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Shakespeare and the Others 


Shakespeare Survey, 13. Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 
The Tragic Sense in Shakespeare by John 
Lawlor. Chatto @ Windus. 18. Jacobean 
Theatre. Edward Arnold. 25s. 

This year’s Cambridge Survey, edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll, is chiefly concerned with 
one play, King Lear. This concentrates much 
wisdom in a small field and runs the risk of 
monotony. Is there really any more to be said 
after such oceans of comment and conjecture 
have already been spilled? 

It is a natural result of Shakespeare's 
sovereign position in English poetry and 
drama that he should be much exposed to 
incessant critical inspection, which is bound 
to be repetitive, and to a routine of lectures. 
Professors have to lecture, though some of the 
pupils would probably agree that this Univer- 
sity practice is an antiquated nuisance, a relic 
from the time when printing was unknown or 
scarce. Would not the hours given to weari- 
some and inefficient note-taking, ruinous to 
handwriting, be much better spent if the 
lectures were distributed in print at the begin- 
ning of the term and then discussed in seminars 
and classes? At present what occurs is the pre- 
paration of lecture series, their delivery, some- 
times without much lecturing technique, and 
their laborious transcription in notes. Then, at 
a later stage, their publication, in part at least, 
in learned journals or collected volumes. 

Behind the Shakespearian commentary of 
today one may glimpse the vision of an ivory- 
tower "egal remote and poems oem 
using his plays to propound his gare Sa 
Catharsis (exact meaning oe tice, 
Mercy, Ethical and Metaphysical P y 
and Religion. If that had been so he 
have left them unprinted ? It is often for- 
a by the intcliectuals theorizing about 

hakespeare’s intellect that the ane 
was busily concerned with day-to-day work 
in the theatre as a profit-secking and profit- 
sharing manager: also as actor and author he 
must have been constantly at long and ex- 
hausting rehearsals (few rehearsals are short 
and easeful). He was whl from lodgings 
to the theatre and perhaps touring in what 
would be to us the intolerable discomfort of 
jog-trot on bad roads. Somehow the plays were 
written, two or more a year, at a furious pace 
and with the infusions of brilliance and beauty 
made possible by a possession of unique 
— This is not the man one meets in the 
ure-room or in the specially paper 
a the judgments expressed previous 
sch are sifted and reassessed. 

So, realizing that more voluminous reading 
about Ki ing Lear—was Bradley ae or wrong 
about the King’s last speech so forth?— 
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will drive one = mad as poor Lear ever was 
in the fullness of his agony, one turns to the 
few non-Lear essays in the Shakespeare Survey to 
be informed, and well informed, about Shake- 
speare’s Theatre Workshop and his back- 
ground. F. P. Wilson brings vividly to eye and 
ear the kind of noise that was going on outside 
Shakespeare’s lodgi while he wrote, the 
Street Cries and Criers of the time and the 
articles they sold, ‘My Rope of Onions’, the 
oysters and periwinkles, and also apg 68's 
(news) or Books. The Survey includes a hit 
unconsidered sketch, probably by Henslowe, 
of a pillared stage which will add more doubt 
than certainty to the endless argument about 
the architecture of the Tudor theatre. The site 
* the Globe’s Music Room (or absence of a 
ial Music Room) is well di by 
ichard Hosley, and J. R. Brown shrewdly 
criticizes two recent productions at Stratford 
which he justly describes as Shakespeare 
adapted rather than Shakespeare presented. 
‘Anatomize’, modern as it sounds, was a verb 
at least six times used by Shakespeare: so we 
can fitly say that Professor Lawlor has worked 
as the anatomist of Shakespeare’s concepts of 
reality and imagination. He has probed some 
of the histories and tragedies in order to dis- 
cover the playwright’s treatment of certain 
opposite concepts such as accident and design 
in the shaping of a hero’s calamity, or action 
and endurance in a hero’s reaction to a critical 
situation. These oppositions have been most 
carefully studied and the result, th it does 
po sess k eth cme gat cbamery to the 
vanced student who is to mingle 
conceptual hy with bis his normal work 
on the development of Shakespeare’s building 
of character, use of plot, and employment of 
theatre-craft. The poet’s attitude to the age-long 
problem of determinism and free will is met 
with the opinion that ‘the centre of attention 
is always the humanity we know, the over- 
burdened mortal creature for whom there can 
be no escape from choice. It is thus as agent 
not patient, however great the load to be 
borne, that the human figure is decisively 


t is well pointed out that Shakespeare’s 
are often on the menace to 


men in power that can be caused by isolation. 
Elizabethan society was fiercely individualistic 
in many ways: the workers in the theatre were 
not financially backed by the Crown or the 
noblemen associated with them. The patronage 
of actor-companies was a defence against 
persecution by the law and not against 
disaster caused by failure to please the public. 
The pla t, like any other seller of a 
(ekd te lve on bis auslent But that 
individualism and self-reliance in arts 


and commerce did not imply, as 





Shakespeare Survey 14 
EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The main theme of this year’s Survey is Shakespeare’s relationship 
to, and contrast with, his contemporaries. The articles include: 
I. A. SHAPIRO On Shakespeare and Anthony Mundy, with special 
reference to Sir Thomas More; NICHOLAS BROOKE on Marlovian 
influences in Shakespeare; T. J. B. SPENCER on Shakespeare versus 
his contemporaries. There are the usual international notes, a 
summary of productions in the United Kingdom in 1959, and a 
review of Shakespeare studies. 4 pilates. 27s. 6d. net 


from all bookshops 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WRITERS AND CRITICS 





Chief Editor A NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors DAVID DAICHES and C. P. SNOW 


lIONESCO BRECHT 
Richard N. Coe Ronald Gray 
Publication 20th March 
Two of the four titles in the second batch in this new series of paperbacks planned 
to meet a need for cheap, up-to-date, concise and above all.readable introductions 
to the work of modern and especially contemporary European, American and 


British writers, are concerned with important playwrights. Each book provides 
a full assessment of the work of each dramatist. 


Of the first four titles in the series john Wain wrote in The Observer 


“. » « deserve to be read widely . . . any one of these books would serve as a 
model of how to do it.” 


Price 3s 6d each 
OLIVER & BOYD 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 14 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH | 
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saw, self-sufficiency of character and moral 
conduct, especially in ‘great ones’. He realized 
the doom that can fall on ate existence 
and ‘the endless fruitful possibilities once the 
human circle holds’. I *s ‘alone-standing 
man’ may be admirable in opposition to a 
foolish or oppressive social pressure and to 
those dressed in brief authority: but he 
becomes immensely vulnerable when he him- 
self assumes authority. That is one point 
among many which Professor Lawlor does well 
to emphasize. 

The volume called Jacobean Theatre consists 
of a series of Studies, commissioned by J. R. 
Brown and Bernard Harris at the Shakespeare 
Institute in Stratford-upon-Avon. They are 
mainly examinations of the work which, 
except in the case of Ben Jonson and John 
Webster, has been so much overshadowed by 
Shakespeare and Shakespeare-worship that it 
is only read by pupils as part of an English 
Literature curriculum, which rarely makes for 
enjoyment. If the plays are acted, for which 

urpose they were written, it is usually by 
University Dramatic Societies. Much this 
huge play output of the period was a ‘con- 
veyor-belt’ product turned out by teams to 
meet the insistent demands for new al the 
majority of which had very few ormances 
and needed swift replacement. But not only 
the vastly fluent and prolific Heywood and 
the plodding costive Webster, who sadly con- 
fessed the slowness of his hand, deserve more 
consideration by the playgoers as well as by 
the student public. 

Jacobean Theatre provides useful assistance to 
the further and fuller understanding of what 
Middleton, Chapman, Marston and Dekker 
were trying to do and did achieve. Except in 
the case of Jonson and Webster, who get 
occasional revivals at the highest professional 
level with adequate resources and premises, 
we can only see production of the other plays 
by amateur groups whose limited stages, 
finances and talents are, despite enthusiatm and 
good will, an inevitable hindrance to first-rate 
results. This is the more to be regretted since 
we lavish the profession’s best acting talent 
and directive capacity on concealing the 
earliest and weakest of Shakespeare’s output. 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Peter Brook collabo- 
rated triumphantly in concealing that Titus 
Andronicus is the prent.ce work of a beginner 
trying to out-horrify in a competitive market 
of stage shockers. Tyroi.e Guthrie has covered 
up the silly and even odious plot of All’s Well 
that Ends Weill with ingenious modernism. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona have been 
pleasantly turned into Byronic romantics with 
the nonsense of the story handsomely cloaked 
over. The clowns, with their quibbling chop- 
logic and laboured puns that are wearisome to 
us, are so cleverly played by our comedians 
that we are induced to find them tolerable 
company. Two of Jonson’s savage comedies 
and of Webster’s lurid tragedies get occasional 


star-cast revivals. It is hard indeed on the 
others that they have no such advantages. 
One can understand ial reluctance. 
The pd Ne acre ya The 
public will take ag of Shakespeare’s and 
nothing of the others. If the Old Vic strays 
outside the Shakespearian canon, the audiences 
dwindle from a serviceable ninety to a ruinous 
sixty per cent. So ‘the others’ stay on the shelf. 
Thecontributors to Jacobean Theatre, endeavour- 
ing to save them from the book stacks in the 
library, show percipience and justice in the 
examination of merits and failings. J. R. 
Mulryne explores — the best known ground, 
the tragedies of Webster, finding new and 
valuable things to say, and Arthur Brown has 
an enlightening contribution on ‘Citizen 
Comedy and Domestic Drama’, which Shake- 
speare so largely avoided, but was well 
esented in the lively work of Heywood and 
er. But will even the National Theatre, if 
and when it arrives, bother with the Tudor and 
Jacobean ‘others’? 
Ivor Brown 


Three Theatre Books 


Mid-Century Drama 4y Laurence Kitchin. 
Faber. 30s. The British Theatre B. J 
Burton. Jenkins. 25s. The Turbulent es 
by J. C. Trewin, c ond Mander and toe Mitchen- 
son. . 35s. 

When the dykes are down and the waters 
are out is not the moment one would choose 
for a survey; in other words, when The Hostage 
follows A Taste of Honey on the boards that were 
once graced by Sir Charles Wyndham, a 
chronicler of the contemporary theatre might 
well decide that in times of revolution one can 
neither select nor predict. No such considera- 
tion has deterred \‘r. Kitchin, and it is to his 
credit that he has succeeded in evoking some 
kind of pattern. Mid-Century Drama is un- 
avoidably diffuse, since he takes a world-wide 
view ; but it is a thorough and vigorous work. 
It reveals a mid-century mind, too, of more 
than average quality, busy and questing, very 
keen on the know-how and of strongly Leftward 
inclination, but in search of an artist’s truth 
rather than a creed. The author does not like 
the ‘commercial’ stage; but still less does he 
like the prospect of a Subtopia conditioned by 
the telly. at sort of living drama, if any, 
will such a community foster? Will the drama 
of proletarian frustration appeal indefinitely 
to a welfare state? And is there not already 
stirring (he cites Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Mebane a new drama of revolt against a new 
kind Establishment? And how long will 
that last? 


Many pages are devoted to those y- 
wrights who, under the stress of the times, have 


been seeking and finding modes of expression 


that were hardly dreamt of fifty years lis 
suggested that the recent revival verse 
drama was a flash in the pan. But those who 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


New releases include :— 


INHERIT THE WIND. The stirring and i 
and Robert E. Lee. 6/- 
A STRANGER IN THE TEA. Drama 
1 set. Books 


drama by Jerome Lawrence 


Lilian and Edward Percy. 3 m., 2 f., 


/6. 


BASINFUL OF THE BRINY. A riot of fun, by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6f. 1 set. A 
ionally successf 


follow up to his sensat 


ul “Beside the Seaside”. Books ks 6/-. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. A topical domestic comedy by Charles Cameron. 3 m., 
7f. 1 set. Books 6/-. 


A SENSE OF GUILT. The recent Television success. Drama by Andrew Rosenthal. 
3m.,5f. 1 set. Books 6/-; 


Now available: 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. Arthur 
Miller’s intensely absorbing and moving 
drama. 3 f., 12m. 1 set. 

A TOUCH OF THE SUN. N. C. Hunter's 
latest big success. 3 f., 7 m. (inc. 1 very small 
part for boy). 2 sets. 6/- 

DRY ROT. The famous comedy by John 
Chapman. 6 m., 4 f., a rea 
Here’s a hit.” Daily $/6 

WATERS OF THE MOON, By N. C. 
Soma 6 f{., eee 

one ., This, comedy a special 
its own.” —Daily M. 6 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s 


sensational success. Books are now 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be reac 
on approval, 


THE SHADOW BETWEEN. by Elizabeth 
(authoress of “The Tent’). 

3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/6 
ee ee 4 m., 3 f. 1 set. 
Kenneth Horne’s gay, unusual, comedy. $/6 


work 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE. Sands. 

3 m., 6f., 1 set. “Hilarious family Bed 

— Daily Mail, Hull. /6 

Sees Comedy by ee 
love story. 5 m., 3 f., 


BLACK CHIFFON. yn gg Eee we 
Pat See Sete Been. 3 m., ‘f, 


SOMETHING TO HIDE. First-class thriller 
+ hoe oop ~ sere begs PNY Ye gran 
—Observer. 3m 5/6 
THE nim caged nie na Pte delightfully 
eas ane fanciful comedy by John 
Patrick m., 6 f.. 1 set. A recent big hit 
with amateur societies. 
THE CRUCIBLE. The drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f. f., sn unit set. 


oe 

audiences up to the last emg Bl rex 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 

GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert nny 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 {- 

THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 Pa 
3 sets. 

TWO DOZEN RED BB a ay Ss 
comedy adapted from the ae 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 

QUEEN BUSS ASETe SLEPT iii 
Comedy. m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
Semen TE no Pall 5/6 

BAD SEED. A spine-ti — spemeeeas by Maxwell 
Anderson. 7 m., 5 f£., 
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want help in judging, say, the peculiar merits of 
O’ Neill, Miller, Brecht and Tennessee Wil- 
liams, or who need reminding that there is 
compassion as well as anger in Mr. Osborne, 
or that Miss Delaney’s construction = be 
forgiven her for the sake of the real peo ter 
has brought into being: all such can confidently 
turn to Mr. Kitchin. His sentences are packed 
and pregnant, and his flow of words never fails 
him. Indeed I could almost wish it sometimes 
did. Should critics be required to take a course 
in Basic English? For ever since the coteries 
discovered that Craig and Stanislavsky were 
fun to talk about, the vocabul of the 
theatre has become more and more imposing. 
An American producer, I have heard, once 
petrified her West-End cast by telling them 
“The Architectonics of this scene are Static, 
they are not Dynamic’; all she meant was that 
the scene would play itself. What we are now 
taught to call Alienation | is a trick in which 
Dan Leno excelled; was he any the less funny 
for want of that majestic word? These observa- 
tions are relevant, because I am not sure that 
Mr. Kitchin has wholly escaped the infection. 
Many times I found myself applauding a point 
forcefully made, but sometimes, also, wonder- 
ing whether it might not have been made less 
grandly. The more modestly a critic can say 
what he means the better his hope of establish- 
ing communication with the plain man and 
the artist alike. 

But there are admirable passages in the 
_ book, notably those in which Mr. Kitchin 


disembarrasses himself of ti:eory and records, 


with an observant eye and an o heart, 
some performance that has delighted him. 
There are several which, if only for what they 
tell us, should find a place i in the archives. It 
would be hard to better his analysis of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s Coriolanus, or of Sir Tyrone 
Guthrie’s All’s Well, which is instructively 
contrasted with Mr. Douglas Seale’s Much Ado, 
or of The Cherry Orchard as Moscow plays it. 
He is chiefly interested in the present and 
future; in his occasional references to the past 
he is sometimes at fault, Mrs. Siddons did in 
fact leave some very illuminating notes behind 
her, and it is hardly true to say that ‘middle- 
class values’ were first established in our 
theatre by the Kendals—as Mr. Kitchin will 
find if he works his way back through Robert- 
son and the Bancrofts to Goldsmith and Steele, 
not to mention Thomas Heywood. Neverthe- 
less, and despite his neo-romantic pre- 
occupations, he does not disguise his 
for tradition, and when the French and the 
Russians come to London he feels our stage’s 
lack of it. He is clearly aware that proficiency 
in dead-beat drama is no passport to Moliére 
and Chekhov, Sheridan and Shakespeare; that 
a Fortinbras of less than classic quality can 
ruin the end of Hamiet, and that a glossy finish 
supplied by the producer is no substitute for 
style. He is the more to be commended for this 
because he began his playgoing as a boy in 


the nineteen-twenties, when it was not easy to 
acquire a background. Alexander and Aynes- 
worth in The Importance, Edward Compton as 
Charles Surface, the great personalities and 
voices that Tree gathered about him: these 
are | dary figures to Mr. Kitchin. As a 
rock thet survived the earthquake of 1914 he 
pw out Godfrey Tearle, and is conscious of 
his temerity when he affirms that Tearle, if 
old-fashioned, was not Ham. Even the great 
names of our time are Elders to him, and he 
laments that there is no National Theatre 
through which they might transmit their 
standards to the standardiess young. Some 
of them — in the series of interviews, 
reprinted from the entertainment columns of 
the Times, which rounds off the book. One can 
never be perfectly happy about such inter- 
views ; as a rule they are kinder to the brisk and 
vocal theorist than to the man who talks best 
through his work. Who could imagine him- 
self saying ‘Now, Mr. Kean, I want you to 
rationalize for me, in your own words . . .?” 
Style and standard are also Mr. Burton's 
theme, but with a difference. In the simplest 
language he sets out to make the amateur 
actor, producer and designer acquainted with 
every epoch in the British theatre from Norman 
times to, as near as matters, the death of Queen 
Victoria; doing so, he gives us in little a social 
history of England. His advice, the same in 
every case, is not to be disdained by the pro- 
fessional stage. It is this: whether you are 
concerned with the age of the Chester 
or of Marlowe or Shakespeare or 
D’Avenant (for the Masque is not forgotten), 
or of Wycherley or Congreve or Sheridan or 
Pinero, you must know how plays were done in 
that age; you must be sure that you can under 
stand the men of that age, feel with them, spenk 
and comport yourself as they did, and wear 
their po Above all you must never be 
tempted to guy an old play, lest its sincerity 
may shame you on the night; the author’s 
defence of nineteenth cent melodrama is 
heart-warming. Much as the discussion grou 
wil! rejoice in Mr. Kitchin, this book will 
cece en uae appreciated by amateurs of the true, 
e kind, who are not content unless 
. They will find Mr. 
Burton as exacting as e is helpful, and just 
where they are to turn for models I do not 
know, in a time when many actors of repute 
are sadly bothered by a snuff-box and a 
clouded cane. But the urge to widen one’s 
horizon is a fine one, and The British Theatre 
will help to kindle it. 

Turbulent Thirties Mr. J. C. Trewin 
accepts the formidable assignment of chronic- 
ling the West-End theatre’s output during the 
decade that was ended prematurely by the 
second world war, with the help of well over a 

Mander- 


hundred photographs from the 

Mitchenson collection. The most Bradshaw- 
cinded ef wo wil odedk-ahas be has UA 
nothing out, but what makes his achievement 








JOHN FERNALD says, “All those who 
intend to take up a theatrical career 
should read this book”’. 


THE ACTOR IN TRAINING 
by MORRIS FISHMAN 


An essentially practical book for producers, drama teachers 
and students covering the full technique of acting. Morris 
Fishman describes the various schools of acting and takes the 
actor, step by step, through the whole range of acting—from 
the simplest movements to the interpretation of character and 
the final production. 16s. net 
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STAGE 
EVANS PLAYS Po eaoiiiac: 


New plays for this season FOR THE 
DOLPHINS RAMPANT! AMATEUR 


4m., 4f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Three short plays 
6s. Willis Hall 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
8m., 6f. 6s. Wynyard Browne 
Restricted release only from 
ist January, 196! 
Postage 5d. exira, cash with order 
Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
is. each title, cash with order. 


MontacGue House, Russert SQUARE, | 
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the more remarkable is that it is easy to read. 
He even preserves his integrity as a critic by 
pausing now and then, a little breathlessly 
perhaps, to indicate why this or that production 
merits our remembrance; there is surely no 
play of significance during these years that does 
not get its meed of praise. Those of us who have 
had our fill of the dustbin will be refreshed by 
the faces of many clean and easy-mannered 
people who are not cursing the day they were 
born. Those who incline te song and dance 
may wish Mr. Trewin had had more to say of 
of Music in the Air, but will thank him for pin- 
pointing the Farjeon revues, and especially for 
recalling that exquisite lyric which proclaimed: 
You will never know the throb, the glow, the 
bliss that we knew then When Bolonsky danced 
Belushka in September, Nineteen-ten. If on the 
other hand it is the famous players that we are 
after, here they are, every one. It is touching to 
see how young they look, some of them; 
touching also to reflect that not a few have 
taken their last call. 
W. Bripces-ApAms 


Mainly Amateur 


Stage Lighting for the Amateur Pro- 
ducer by Angus Wilson. Pitman. 7s. 6d. Three 


Model Theatres by Roy Smith. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Wilson has written a book intended for 
a specific audience. It is directed to those many 
amateur producers who, whilst being sensitive 
to the lighting requirements of a production, 
lack experience and technical knowledge of 
the means by which these requirements can 
be met. By assuming the existence of a techni- 
cal electrician, Joe, who can juggle amps and 
volts into watts and balance loads on three 
phases, Mr. Wilson is able to short-circuit 
technical electricity and concentrate on what 
comes out of the lamp as light available for 
illuminating the actor and enhancing the 
emotional values of a play. A spot is a spot in 
any theatre, professional or amateur; in each 
the same problems of usage and planning 
occur, the same solutions are available. Joe 
and the producer need a common language. 
This book supplies the vocabulary and the 
grammar. 

For many amateur producers, lighting is a 
terrifying mystery simply because they have 
not had the opportunity of finding out by 
experiment just what work can be done by 
any given piece of pried When faced 
with even a moderate lighting set-up they 
battle through by trial and error, usually 
against the clock and in the face of contradictory 
informed opinions. The inefficiency and loss of 
time is unintentional, but the production is 
bound to suffer. The mystery of this craft is, 
paradoxically, no more mysterious than a 
common-sense understanding of the elements 
involved, followed by a plan of action. It is the 
great virtue of this book that it does not pre- 
tend to be more than a guide to the practice 
of this craft: it does not give doctrinaire 


answers to questions the producer should ask 
himself when working on a play: the decision 
is a left for the producer to make in the 
light of particular circumstances. 

Some of these elements, for example, the 
mere siting of F.O.H. spots, are so often 
ignored when a stage is being fitted out that 
a chapter is devoted to ‘Positions of Lights’. 
Another, ‘From Script to Light Plot’, includes 
an analysis of the lighting requirements of two 
constrasted scenes, interior and exterior, which 
between them cover most of the difficulties a 
aprteee, is likely to meet in practice. ‘Lighting 

ehearsal’ and the hazards of ‘Festival Light- 
ing’ are sensibly handled, and a chapter by 
the Rev. P. Bullock-Flint indicates some of the 
special conditions of lighting plays in churches. 

No still photograph can reproduce the 
three-dimensional and moving quality of a 
play in performance, but might not two or 
three photographs of productions, supported 
by technical ‘breakdowns’, have been a value- 
able visual aid even at the risk of increasing 
the price? This is a slim volume only in the 
sense that its eighty pages of essential text slip 
easily into the jacket pocket, where it is readily 
available for reference on the job by the 
producer—or Joe. 

Models have a special fascination for those 
who work in the theatre; there is much satisfac- 
tion in a giant’s eye view of the monster that 
consumes the working day. On a model, 
historical development can be demonstrated 
or a production planned. For the enthusiastic 
model maker there is the attraction of the view 
through the wrong end of the telescope and the 
pride in craftsmanship when the completed 
model is an end in itself, 

Three Model Theatres describes in meticulous 
and exhaustive detail how to build an Eliza- 
bethan, an eighteenth century and a modern 
theatre from easily available materials. They 
are approximately jin. scale and stand on 
baseboards approximately | ft. 6 in. square, 
designed to be made in wood and to collapse 
for easy storing. Each section-—and there are 
very many of them-——is assembled to the next 
by Ae 49 Page ie ae: pins into matching 
holes. As Mr. Smith points out, the work 
requires a great deal of patience—which every 
model maker must have—and some skill in 
cutting and fitting if the whole structure is to 
be stable. 

This book should appeal to the youngster 
who is fascinated by the theatre and has, in 
addition, the qualities of a model maker. Even 
so, father’s co-operation would be desirable if 
the result is to be worth the effort that has gone 
into the building. Once an adult gets to work, 
the designs are likely to be modified for, as 
planned, the models are rather too ambitious 
to be children’s toys and at the same time lack 
the functional precision and detail demanded 
by the <crious model enthusiast. 


LAWRENCE HAvyes 





Your very first sip of nescareé instant coffee tells 
you...this is it! This is how coffee was meant to 
taste. It’s all there...the flavour...the aroma... 
the feeling of well-being that only the very 
best coffee can give... nescaré. First taste tells! 


Britain’s 
best-loved 


coffee 


% NESCAFE is a registered trode mark 
to designote Nestié’s instant coffee. 





The Dance 


The Dancer’s Herita 
Classical 


by _ Guest. A. @& C. 
t by Joan Lawson. 
ual 1961. 

Edited by Arnold Haskell and Mary Clarke. A. @ C. 


4 Guest’s new book is sub-titled ‘a short 
history of ballet’ and marks his emancipation 
from the nineteenth century. Without undue 
compression he has contrived to give us an 
account of the development of ballet from the 
Early Renaissance Court of Ferrara in about 
1400 to the world-wide manifestation and 
proliferations of ballet today. To do this in 
the course of 140 pages is no mean task and it 
has been elegantly and accurately accomplished. 

In particular he gives us a feeling for the 
living tradition carried down from dancing- 
master to dancing-master; nor does he omit 
John Weaver, the eighteenth century English 
dancing master in this illustrious line, though 
for a fi il account of Weaver, we must turn to 
Classical Ballet or The Ballet Annual 1961. The 
illustrations have been carefully selected to 
give the full flavour of each period and among 
these is a picture of Madame Karsavina in the 
beautiful fairy-tale semi-Persian dress she wore 
in The Firebird last seen here in 1914. It was 
one of Bakst’s most glorious creations, and it 
was a happy thought to include it in the book, 
suggesting as it does the best period of the 
Diaghilev Ballet, its oriental fantasy and 
magnificence. 

Miss Joan Lawson’s book is addressed more 
directly to dancers, teachers and specialists and 
deals with style and technique. No pains have 
been spared to make it intelligible and clear 
and the excellent drawings by Peter Revitt 
illustrate specific points as they are made in 
the text, so that the book should be of real, 
practical value to students. But let the reader 
consider Fokine’s arabesque for The Firebird 
(p. 107) and compare it with the actual dress 
worn as shown in The Dancer's Heritage and he 
will realize what can happen to a choreo- 
grapher’s conception in the course of time and 
how different is the effect on the audience when 
the style of the dancer’s dress is drastically 
altered, as here. 

For the general public, there is the Ballet 
Annual 1961 stuffed with good things. Its two 
most important contributions are on the work 
of two Englishmen separated by nearly 200 
years—John Weaver and Frederick Ashton. 
The fascinating new material on ‘the Father 
of English Ballet’ comes from Amina Chatwin 
and Philip J. S. Richardson, while the tributes 
to Ashton are from six different hands and all 
are of great interest, ially Marie Ram- 
bert’s on Ashton’s early ys at the Ballet Club 
and Vera Volkova’s on his work in Denmark. 
There are some lovely photographs, action 
and otherwise, a ravishing one of the Massine 
family looking Classical-Greek, taken by 
G. B. L. Wilson, who also contributes a most 
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stimulating account of ballet under Italian 
skies, in which the maestro is described at work 
on his dancers. Elsewhere West Side Story is 
rightly described as one of the best three-hour 
ballets (with words) of our time. 


janet Leeper 


The Art of Acting 


The Actor in Training 6» Morris Fishman. 
Jenkins. 16s. 

This book has a dual purpose. Its aim is to 
help both teacher and pupil and it outlines 
very clearly a course of training which, for all 
its practical nature, does not lose sight of the 
fact that the source of all good acting is 
creative imagination. It begins with a sum- 
mary of the various schools of thought which 
influence the actors training today: “The- 
Representational’, “The Vocal’, ‘Pure Move- 
ment and Mime’, “The Rubber Stamp’, ‘Stani- 
slavsky and the Method’, “The American 
Method’ and ‘Bertolt Brecht and the Estrange- 
ment of the Audience’. The main styles, Mr. 
Fishman says, can be roughly grouped into 
two schools-—those which place most emphasis 
on external technique, that is the actors 
speech, movement and gesture, and those who 
think it is more important to foster the growth 
of his internal technique, that is, his thoughts, 
feelings and emotions. 

This is not just another book on the theory of 
acting. Each chapter outlines practical train- 
ing periods directed towards a given objective 
such as ‘creating mood and atmosphere’, ‘hid- 
den meaning and charged dialogue’, and many 
others. Mr, lehinaaid dedenthes experiments he 
has made both with children and adults and 
their success or failure, and summarizes each 
chapter. Throughout he rightly stresses the 
importance of improvisation and states that he 
has incorporated what he felt was good and 
valuable from the various schools and urges 
that it is a mistake slavishly to copy the training 
methods of any one school. He would not object 
one feels, to a similar process of selection 
applied to his own system. 

e¢ Foreword by Mr. John Fernald, Princi- | 
pal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
ends on this cri de coeur: ‘All those who intend 
to take up a theatrical career should read this 
book——defore they start their initial training at 
a drama school.’ 
DonaLp FritzjJoun 


Long Plays 

Dolphins Rampant 4y Charlotte Hastings. 
Evans. 6s. (5 m., 3 f., 1 set.) The plot of this 
well-written family comedy is slight and con- 
ventional, but its conflicts are eternal and its 
characters convincing. Marney Keller Dolphin, 
the elderly heroine, is a delightful creation. 
The battle between her and son, whose 
chilling attitude towards life is finally over- 
come her warm-hearted humanity, makes 
engaging entertainment. 
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LATEST SUCCESS! 
Pat Pg Collector’ by A. P. oo 


throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


‘‘Breach of Marriage” 
The famous “insemination” play. Again 


the Te eaby ABC oTY. the day 


Domestic comedy of the man who nearly 
stole 000 


Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“The Woman in White”. One of the 
ie ee no 


Televised by by ABC_TV. 


“The Man Who Lost a Day”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for Five Ladies’’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures’’ 


Short fifteen-minute playlets from drama 
to farce 





Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, WC2 








A Sense of Guilt by Andrew Rosenthal. English 
Theatre Guild Gs. (3 m., 5 f., 1 set.) A very well 
constructed play, which gives the leading lady 
opportunities of conveying a wide variety of 
emotions. A woman, who has been tried for 
the murder of her husband, returns to England 
after a long absence with the intention of re- 
opening the house in which the tragedy 
occurred, but finds the past cannot be buried. 
Strange revelations force her to depart once 
more. Taut situations and am acting parts. 
The Mask of Truth by Joan M. Fev 
Deane. 5s. (4 m., 3 f., 1 set.) This is a combina- 
tion of psychological drama and thriller. A 
middle-aged novelist, whose husband is in 
America, engages as her secretary an un- 
known young man. He threatens to publicize 
the more than professional relationship that 
— up between them, and is murdered. 
e woman has not killed him, but her 
husband leaves her because he finds her 
morally guilty. The situations are effectively 
contrive and the characters well drawn. 
Brief Suspicion by Patricia Gordon. Evans. 6s. 
(7 f., 1 set.) This, too, is both a thriller and a 
em play. The heroine, a_ successful 
rrister, dedicated to her work, has to decide 
whether to involve her sister in a murder trial 
or whether to give up the case and thus ruin 
her career. It is extremely well constructed, 
the characters are cleariy defined, and the 
play holds the interest both as a murder play 
d as family drama. 
Castle on the Moor by Elma Verity and Vera 
Arlett. Deane. 5s. (9 f., 1 set.) A good leading 
part is provided here for Prudence, Duchess of 
Lynne, an ex-Gaiety girl of seventy, who has 
turned her castle into a guest house. Certain 
periods are reserved for either ladies or 
gentlemen only. This is a ladies’ week. One of 
them attempts to blackmail and even to 
murder the Duchess, who, understandably, 
looks forward to the gentlemen’s week which 
is to follow. 

. Said the Spider by Beatrice Leader. 
French. 5s. (11 £., | set.) The spider is the owner 
of a provincial Dress Salon, the flies her three 
middle-aged daughters enslaved in her net. 
Her villainy, apparent from the start, is 
fully unmasked as the play progresses, and the 
daughters break their bonds. 

Inheritance by Margaret Gibbs. Deane. 5s. 
(3 m., 3f., 1 set.) This is also about a tyrannical 
shopk but here she is dead, and the set- 
ting is : 1900. Her two daughters, at the moment 
of rejoicing in their freedom, discover a later 
Will, in which everything has been left to a 
worthless nephew. They burn it, and then 
suffer pangs of remorse, partly induced by the 
fact that their crime is not very cleverly com- 
mitted. The sisters are well contrasted 
characters, and the shadow of evil cast by 
the dead mother gives the play dramatic value. 
Search by Night by Victor Lucas. Evans. 6s. 
(5 m., 5f., 1 set.) A seventeenth century manor 
house containing a library with a sliding panel 





provides the setting of this quick moving but 
somewhat old-fashioned type of thriller. It 
offers scope for acting, however, and is a good 
example of its kind. 
Danger Inside by Falkland L. Cary and Ivan 
Butler, French. 5s. (3 m., 6 £., 1 set.) Although 
there is more than one obvious murderee, no 
murder occurs in this comedy thriller. Villainy, 
how cver, there is in plenty; it centres round a 
sinister foreign lady, wh» is the agent of an 
international gang, bent on smuggling nu- 
clear material out of the country from a 
marshland inn on the Lincolnshire coast. 
Good character parts and an atmospheric 
setting 
Basinful of the Briny by Leslie Sands. English 
Theatre Guild. 6s. (3 m., 6[., 1 set.) Leslie Sands 
again presents us with the more nightmarish 
rere of a seaside holiday in an all too 
ical English boarding house. Here is a 
hi arious example of the comedy of misfortune, 
calculated to appeal both to those who haye 
sampled such horrors and those who have so 
far managed to avoid them. 
One of the Family by Charles Cameron. 
English Theatre Guild. 6s. (2 m., 7 f., 1 set.) A 
light comedy depicting the efforts of a middle- 
class couple to find someone to look after their 
children. Insubstantial, but acceptable, per- 
haps, as a summer evening’s entertainment. 
Pickle in Paradise by Sam Bate. Deane. 5s. 
(3 m., 5 f., 1 set.) Paradise is the home of two 
old maids, who benefit the church by running 
a blackmailing business. One of them makes 
advances to the vicar, but he is caught by the 
housekeeper instead. Other features include 
an impecunious nephew and a volatile French- 
man, who spend most of their time chasing the 
housekeeper, because the old maids have left 
her their money. Speed is the keynote, and at 
least there is never a dull moment. 
Out of the Frying Pan dy C. E. Webber. 
Evans. 6s, (11 m., 5 f., 5 sets.) A children’s play 
with a satirical slant, written specifically for 
our age. The genie of Aladdin’s lamp comes to 
life again in an English Espresso bar, but the 
wonders he performs seem to him r things 
compared with the scientific marvels of today. 
All the parts are good; the dialogue and lyrics 
are witty and contemporaneous. The staging 
can he elaborate or simple as desired. 
The Flower-Spun Web by A. E. Dodd. 
Fortune. 7s. 6d. (6 m., 4 f£., 1 set.) Plotinus has 
inspired this finely worded play on the theme 
s whe. or es adventure. Set in no time and no 
izable place, containing no action or 
ict in the accepted meanings of the words, 
it leaves the dramatist free to give full expres- 
sion to his thoughts. Dramatically, it depends 
on the moods and images inducing a sense of 
recognition on the part of the audience. These 
are articulately conveyed, partly in verse, 
partly in rhythmic prose. It will offer rewards 
to producers and actors not wedded to the 
conventional theatre. 
Hitary GARDNER 


| ee DRANE’S? 


“DEANE’S”’ 


* 

NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 
All One Set. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 

PICKLE IN PARADISE 
Comedy-Farce by Sam Bate (3m., 5w.) 

THE MASK OF TRUTH 
Drama by Joan Harvey (4m., 3w.) 

INHERITANCE 
Play by Margaret Gibbs (3m., 3w.) 
ALL WOMEN THREE-ACTS 

SOMEONE ELSE’S PRETTY TOYS 
Drama by Sam Bate (7w.) 

CASTLE ON THE MOOR 
Play by E. Verity and V. Arlett (9w.) 


NEW ALL WOMEN ONE-ACTS 
1/9 net. Postage 2d. 
HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE 
Period comedy by B. van Kampen 


(Sw.) 
THE CASE 
Play by F. Lyons 
FIVE FREAKS A’FIDDLING 
Comedy by Stuart Ready (8w.) 
THE MYSTERIOUS WAY 
Drama by Vera Allen (3w.) 
OPEN DATE FOR 
LADY BLACKHURST | 
Comedy by M. McLoughlin (7w.) 
THE SLEEPING DOGS 
Comedy by G. Bollans (7w.) 
WEDDING CRISIS 
Comedy by Sam Bate 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Play by Ivory Brides ; 
FIRST TIME I SAW PARIS 
Play 4 Vera Ariett 
A QUEER CUSTOMER 


Comedy by Osbert Mills 
SOMETHING TO LIVE F 


Play by Olivia Ashdowne 


MIXED CAST ONE-ACT 
BOYS WILL BE MEN 
Play by M. McLoughlin (2m., Sw.) 

REHE 


ARSAL 
Play by Valrose Lindley (5m., 4w.) 
ROYAL AD 


Period play by S. Carver (5m. 4w.) 
* 


Plays sent val 
FREE ON APPLICA ATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and their Pilots”’ 
giving synopses, im. of all the above plays. 





the Dispossessed by Michael 
- (8 m., 6 £.) On a ramshackle 
in South East Asia, a 

; ont civilians wait for a 
off befere the Japanese 
situation brin 

orst in them all. A well- 


written play which jer a the drama of the 
situation. 


This Desirable Cottage by — 
Booth. French. 2s. (4 m., $f) A farce in whic 

a cottage is let for the same fortnight to two 
honeymoon couples, a man down for a fishing 

= and a bohemian female. 

A for the Captain by L. du Garde Peach. 
French. 2s. (5 f£.) A group of W.I. Members 
decide to c a wife from among them- 
selves for Captain Shaiton; whose presence in 
Hows End has caused so many heartaches. The 
Captain has naturally made his own choice. 
Amusing dialogue and parts. 

Jailbird Johnnie by E. Eynon Evans. French. 
(8 f.) There is a robbery with violence at the 
post office and the village ing party does 
not doubt that Johnnie, who has been in 
trouble before, is the assailant. It turns out 

that Johnnie is the brave man who beat off 
“g Paatearsd and saved the postmaster’s life. 

with real excitement. 
tne tients by Margaret Wood. French. 2s. 


(2 m., 9 f., 4 supers). An attractive play, full 
of humour and Jang ed about a group of . 


waiting in an Patient’s Department. 
contrasted characters are drawn with Saale 
Dauger on the Right by L. du Garde Peach. 
French. 2s. (i.m., 4 f.) A car has run over the 
edge of the road on a French mountain pass 
late at night, and three women motorists find 
at the spot a hysterical i who says her 
husband was in the car. The women suspect 
thai these twe are concerned in a big rob bery. 
The ‘husband’ appears and at pistol point 
takes their car, leaving the three women alone 
on the Exciting and unusual 

by D. T. . Garnet Miller. 2s. 64. 
(2 m., 3 £) “It is-the silver wedding day of s 
couple living in a Welsh mining village; of 
course the husband has en all about it, 
and of course the wife has not. A simple comedy 
with warmth of feeli and some charm, 
translated — ~ ya by the author. 
All 76 Nigel Stannard. Garnet 
Miller. 2s. 6d eben, 2 f.) A fantastic comed Aes 
five off-beat people on a quiet, branch 
station platform, who are visited by a railway 
official. Se 


them. 


Garnet Miller. 95 6d. (7.0) 7 f.) Ths moving play, 
based on the Book of Esther, would make a 

eiliek Satncbdilabey tenia: thir. beans: 
unusual. Vashti encourages Esther to 
with the King for the safety of her 


thin 
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a by Osbert Mills. Deane. 
9d. (4 £.) The postmistress’s exceedingly 
plain daughter falls in love with a customer 
who comes every day for stamps. He loves her 
too, and even thinks her beautiful. A pleasant 
little play, though it is hard to believe that the 
ie can have been quite so ugly. 
er inline oan s Pleasure éy Barbara van 
Is. 9d. (5 f.) Set in the tiring 
ames carat Elizabeth I. The play shows the Queen 
in an informal mood. Her knowledge of the 
human heart enables her to persuade her maid 
that she really wants to marry the dull man 
her mother has chosen for her. 
The First Time I saw Paris by Vera I. 
Arlett, Deane. Is. 9d. (5 f.) Two women had 
been to Paris in their youth and had fallen 
in love with the same man. Later in life one of 
them returns and finds that it is Paris she loves 
and not the man, while he has never forgotten 
the less glamorous one. 
The Happy Return by Dorothy Turnock. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (6 f.) A widowed mother is now too 
frail to live alone and cach of her family 
proposes to look after her, meaning to make as 
much use of her as they can. The youngest 
daughter, long absent, comes back just in 
time to frustrate their plans. 


Collection 

New Plays Quarterly No. 52. Evans. £1 p.a. 
Plays, available separately, include One-Act: 
One Marries the Property by Yves Cabrol. (4 m. 
4 f.) An old French woman calls her relatives 
to her ‘deathbed’. They arrive hoping either 
to inherit her property or make an alliance 
with whoever does. A situation of wildest 
farce ensues, calling for swift and skilful pro- 
duction. Maid in Arms by Joan Forman 6b 
joan of Arc tells her mother and sisters of her 
call to save France. A wounded English 
soldier is found dying near their house and 
Joan, taking his horse and armour, rides away 
ro fulfil her destiny. The Gunpowder Clot by 
Cryil Heath. (11 m. or £.) A farcial trial of 
Guy Faux. Act: Dolphins Rampant 
by Charlotte Hastings. 





WEDGWOOD 
MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
Barlaston, Staffs. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


on 
Experimental Theatre To-day 
August 20th—September Ist 


ay ca boa eget gy der English, American 
and European thea Practical aes ene 
on many oy hen rg Miller and 


Director of Studies: C. A. Scemmonoun. M.A. 


N. Staffs. Students £8/8/0 
Other Students - £11/0/0 


Full particulars from the Warden. 














SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


{Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


y mg (canvas) 72 in. wide, yard, suitable for 
H';. Bleached calico, 36 in. ha I Sag» Send 
for patter, ogg ne Hs Lid., 3 Villiers . 
N.W.2 
Boo C[AIN’'S MOST MODEKN private —- 
service available to record rehearsals, 

Branded U.S.A. tapes just arrived. 

Unbreakable a pi from your tapes. Special 

bona fide tions. Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, 
Ww. “REG 5 2745, 


so CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road. 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1596. 

















CLASSIC GUITAR. Eva ogee ye ae 
lessons in Birmingham. Telephone Selny Ook 
AAT EA AER ENRON CI MANET Mme 


- A covering STAGE”— the only rr magazine 
covering non-pr theatre. Practical articles, 
ews and views, reviews of all new published plays. 








b gf oath: A.D.S., TWICKENHAM _ require 
ly young man and lady character 


actress. Re enthusiasm essential. Expert coaching given. 
TED.1275. 4 


HAKESPEARE and the Stanislawsky Method. August 
2ist/28th. Residential course at the beautiful Somerset 
College for Adult Education. Tutor: Duncan Ross, Prin- 
cipal of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School. Vacancies for 
5 men and 5 women only. Fee £12. Apply: Warden, 
Dillington House, Ilminster, Somerset. 


Pe YOUR COPIES of Dain ated 
, a self-binder which holds |! roe 
plus apogee dedy Drama, 9 Fitzrov + mall pen W.1L. 




















New Printed Edition of the 
Comedy-Farce Hit 


“THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE”’ 


oe a a 

extras. 

BY WILFRED MASSEY AND 
CLIVE GORDON 


Other 3-Act plays with single sets: 

eee 3 Psy + Printi 
syringe: BY KENT RICHARDS 

“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


CO Fee extras, m. or f.) 
ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN SOTTLEs” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. Bey 
ROSEMARY WEST 
“MURDER IN MIND” 
New printing of Rex Hertley’s thriller hit 
2 igus inca aa at 7 w. 


successes by Wilfred Massey 
(33,000 parts) Author of “Such Things Happen 
eic. 


Fees: From £1.1.0to £4.4.0, variable, according 
to seating capacity. 
Books: Acting editions complete with production 


eee cr. Seance )oron eave reading, loan, 
, 2 or 3 titles for 1/— stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY, 
38 Tilsworth Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 








NEW PLAYS 


KING OF ALL KINGS 


By G. R. Myers 3s. 6d. net 
This is a new Easter play in which the 
author incorporates some of the scenes 
from his play “Amor Christi”. 


JOB 


By John Ferguson ls. 6d. net 
Job is a brilliant attempt to tell in modern 
Christian terms the old Jewish story. 
Time: 1 hour 20 min. 
Cast: 7 m., 3 f. and small chorus. 


COMPASS POINT 

By Patrick B. Mace ls. 6d. net 
This play has an all female cast, and is 
suitable for presentation by women’s 
groups or youth clubs. 





Please write for full descriptive 
catalogues 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 




















EVANS PLAYS 


Comedies newly published 
and released 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
6m., 3f., l extra. 6s. Lionel Hale 


THE GRASS iS GREENER 
3m., 2f. 6s. H. & M. Williams 


YOUR OBEDIENT 
SERVANT 
2m., 4f. 6s. Diana Morgan 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
is. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 

















(Loca! Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, “se 


Under the distinguished 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER: 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play 
house, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
OF ACTING 


TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove, 3 Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 





EVANS PLAYS | 


BREAKOUT 
3m., 2f. 6s. Bill Owen 


THE CAPTIVES 
4m., 3f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
2m., 6f. 6s. Peter Wailing 


THE LONG AND THE 
SHORT AND THE TALL 
8m. 6s. Willis Hall 
Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 
i Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
is. each title, cash with order. 


MonTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 








NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


TRAINING COURSES 


FOR TEACHING OR THE 
STAGE 


Children’s Theatre Company 





Day and Evening Courses. Rehearsal 
classes taken by Professional Producers. 





—$_________——— 
The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


” caesesroctez® (London) Lid. 


Telephone: WEStern 0163. 


and Present: Maurice Codner, n.r.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D... R.1., R.P.S.! 


Patrons Past 
Augustus John, 0..; Dame Sybil 


Thorndike, D.B.£., HON. LL.D.; Dame Flora Robson, D.B.E., 


C.8.4., HONK. D. LiTT.; Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, m.a., Litt.; W. Macqueen Pore. 


SPEECH AND VOICE PRODUCTION 
TRAINING FOR REPERTORY IN STAGE TECHNIQUE, EVENING CLASSES 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN THEATRE TECHNIQUE, MIME, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
BIBLE READING, ENGLISH FOR FOREIGH STUDENTS, PIANO AND SINGING, 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial Centres) 


NR CN MN NE ON IR ARE Ee NR A Rm i I 














THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


ised by the Scottith Education as«@ 
(Recognised by oe 


Patron: 


Principal : 
Henny Haveroar 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon.D. Mus. 
(Edin.), Hon, K.A.M., 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Product 
oan f ne he "heen Phonetics, Verse and C4 
_— ing, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 

asting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
ym and Bre snebame Property-making, etc. 

The moe pee Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the Coltess which includes lecture on oo 
Dramatic Theory and the History 
Theatrical Kepresentation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable arefentonal help. 
Teacher students are given a oy of teaching under 
supervision in their Thi On the satisfactory 
conciusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 

DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 

CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
fawarded by the University) 

The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks 








Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. "s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 








THE 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL 
MUSIC ... DRAMA 


PRINCIPALS : 
OLIVE VON DER HEYDE 
L. CHARTERIS COFFIN 





FULL AND PART TIME 
TRAINING FOR TEACHING 
OR STAGE 





PRIVATE LESSONS AND CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 





Syllabus from The Secretary: 
90 MONTPELIER ROAD, 
BRIGHTON, 1 
PHONE: 23766 








The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Ort 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM, 15. 
Tel.: EDGhaston 3424 














NORTHERN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, MANCHESTER 


Founded 1920 Incorporated 1943 


Principal: 
MISS IDA CARROLL 


Curriculum includes full 
and part-time training in 
Speech and Drama 


for Stage Performance 
and for Teaching 


Students who complete successfully the 
full-time course of training are recognised 
as Qualified Teachers for salary purposes 


Syllabus from the Secretary: 


91 OXFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER, 1. 














THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage, with tuition by a staff of 
specialists. Professional producers take Production and Acting Classes; instruction is 
we fn oe cage Ayr mone ge 





work, i electrics, 
teaching practice in State maintained and 
are given for school 


eee ee ee 
Barn Theatre. 


ivate schools. Performances by 
en on Saturday mornings in the 


Three-Year Diploma 


Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of 
Educution for Qualified Teacher States) 


* 


One-Year Course for 


Teachers 
(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men. 


Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822, Inc. bv Royal Charter 1830 
Deri isty BAST Ys Tiber Bas 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A.. D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


R.A, 
Drama), which is 
Ministry of Education for qualined 


The curriculum besides and 
tar oa 
pipet ate » mt ia cegaesmean 
musical subject may be taken as an additiona! 
at the appropnate fee. 





L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 
for this (external) — in 
and Prama, and in Mime, are during 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 


Prespecteent: Sra and information 
from H. ST. CREBER, Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Secretary. 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 
a 


Patrons: 
LaDy BENNETT 
Cecity BYRne 


Lewts CASSON, M.C., and 





MARGARET HALSTAN 


oy aera students have been engaged at 

RS mer Birmingham; Edinburgh 

a2 idland Theaire Co., Coventry; 

(Boome og oe Theatres at Birming- 
Wol 


ham, 

Manchester, uildford, gg 

Perth, Little Theatre, Brist 

Television, Radio, F 

Patricia Cox, 1.T.V., Channel 
trained and 











DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 




















CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E, 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, 0.8.£., Hon. F.C.S.T, 





(i) ) Course of Training for Teachers 
and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 

pa oma by the Min of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 

(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 


(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(oe) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus from the Registrar 





WEBBER -DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 








GLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, $.¥.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


Training Department 
a Speech and Drama Department 


(a) a one year Supplementary course 
f ualified men and women 
teachers who wish to specialise 
in Speech and Drama in schools. 

(b) a course in English.—Speech and 

as a main subject in the 
three year teachers training course 
for men and women students who 
wish to approach the sparc dat of 
English mainly through interp 
tation. Students taking ‘ada a 


cation provided by the College. 
Enquiries should be sent to: 
The Warden, University of London, 








ae ee 


GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of Landon) 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Principal: 
M.A., Mus.B. (Cantab.), eee pee 
Courses are designed io 
































a ‘THE NEW 
URSE 


"PRIMARY" SPOTLIGHTS 


owing h beget SAR aid BP REE 


SS 25 — 250/500 watt SS 26 — 250/500 watt 
fresnel spotlight with plano convex spotlight 
soft edged beam be- with sharp edged beam 
tween 10° and 45° between 11° and 40°. 


£4.15.0 £5.5.0 





Full details of these first quality spotlights are given 
in Leaflet W6/2, which will be gladly sent on request. 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
Stage Lighting and Engineering Specialists 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213-9) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22fALIE STREET,” ALDGATE, E.t 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
ALSO GLASGOW DISTRIBUTORS 
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